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WHAT  HELPED  MAKE  DELL  THE  #2 
SUPPLIER  OF  PCs  TO  U.S.  BUSINESSES? 


pentium®]! 


Dell*  OptiPlex* 


Eight  of  your  countrymen.  217  miles  above  the  earth.  Moving  25,000  feet  per  second.  For  NASA,  reliability  in  all 
systems  up  and  down  the  line  is  critical.  That's  why  every  system  Dell  builds  for  NASA  is  built  to  their 
specifications.  Every  single  one  is  tested  and  validated,  using  industry  standard  components  that  are  also 
intensely  tested.  The  software  is  preloaded  at  the  factory  so  the  system  is  built  just  once,  thus  helping  to 
ensure  reliability  and  network  compatibility  around  the  globe.  And  the  stratosphere. 


MISSION-CRITICAL  CONNECTIVITY. 


m 


That,  and  the  fact  NASA,  like  any  large  organization,  has  direct  contact  with  Dell.  Dell  can  react  and  adapt  to 
whatever  you  need.  This  responsiveness  has  helped  Dell  become  the  #2  supplier  of  PCs  to  U.S.  businesses, 
according  to  latest  IDC  results’ 

So  let  us  ask  you  a  question. 

What  can  we  build  for  your  company?  Call  us  at  1-800-934-9201,  or  visit  us  at  www.dell.com. 

TIDC  Quarterly  PC  Market  Tracker,  Q4  1997,  total  PC  shipments  to  U.S.  businesses.  Future  results  may  vary.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Not  all  products  in  the 
OptiPlex  line  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  Dell,  the  Dell  logo  and  OptiPlex  are  registered  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©1998  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


ICeep  it  simple 


Get  pieces  that  work  together. 


On  one  line  you’ve  got  a  user  who  can’t  get  on  the  Internet. 

On  the  other  line  you’ve  got  management  pressuring  you  to  justify  spending. 

When  you’re  squeezed  like  this,  between  the  small  picture  and  the  big, 
you  need  a  system  that  is  simpler  and  more  useful. 

A  system  that  is  naturally  integrated. 

We  call  this  kind  of  system  a  Digital_Nervous_System. 


©1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  BackOffice,  Visual  Studio,  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
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A  Digital_Nervous_System  relies  on  distributed  PCs  and  integrated  software 
to  make  information  flow  more  rich,  rapid  and  accurate. 

It’s  good  for  businesses  because  it  helps  them  act  faster  and  make  more 
informed  decisions. 

It’s  good  for  users  because  everything  is  simpler.  There  are  fewer  problems. 
Things  just  work  better. 

And  it’s  good  for  you  because  it  gets  you  out  of  the  trenches  and  lets  you 
direct  the  battle. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  someone  on  the  third  floor  who  can’t  find  his 
memo  on  the  server,  you  have  the  time  to  tailor  your  system  to  give  your 
salespeople  price-comparison  capabilities  in  the  field,  for  example. 

The  foundation  of  any  Digital_Nervous_System  is  software  that  acts  alike, 
works  alike,  thinks  alike. 

Microsoft®  Windows^  Office,  BackOffice®  and  Visual  Studio”  provide  an 
ideal  foundation  for  a  Digital_Nervous_System  because  we  built  them, 
from  the  ground  up,  to  work  together  in  the  same  familiar  way. 

They  also  work  with  an  industry’s  worth  of  applications,  so  incorporating 
new  software  solutions  is  easier.  Taking  advantage  of  hardware  advances 
is  easier.  Integrating  Internet  capabilities  is  easier. 

The  Bigger  Picture.  Something  to  think  about,  anyway. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


Microsoft ■ 

www.microsoft.com/digital_nervous_system/ 
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34  Breaking  Away 

COVER  STORY:  I.S.  INDEPENDENCE  To  better  serve  its 
parent  company,  a  large  corporate  IT  organization  breaks 
off  and  goes  its  own  way.  How  far  is  far  enough  to 
benefit  both  parent  and  child? 

By  David  Pearson 


50  Ante  Uptime 

HIGH  AVAILABILITY  Think  you’d  like  to  buck  up 
the  reliability  of  more  of  your  applications?  You’re 
not  alone — a  surprising  number  of  companies  are 
redefining  where  they  need  systems  that  rarely  quit 
By  Debby  Young 


ON  THE  COVER: 


Bob  Lukas  of 

Hartford  Technology  Services 
Co.  is  hunting  for 
growth  opportunities  along 
the  trail  to 


Cover  photo  by  Webb  Chappell 
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Beauty  or  the  Beast? 

PRODUCT  DATA  MANAGEMENT  Many  hopeful  CIOs 
have  searched  for  a  fairy-tale  rescue  from  the  mounting 
woes  of  managing  product  data.  Now,  still  eagerly 
awaiting  the  fulfillment  of  PDM’s  promises,  some  are 
beginning  to  wonder  if  their  prince  will  ever  come. 

By  Malcolm  Wheatley 


Will  The  Year  2000  Have  Any  impact 

On  Your  Environment? 


Choose  the  wrong  vendor  and  it  could  sink  your  entire  enterprise. 

At  Computer  Associates,  we’ve  leveraged  over  two  decades  of 
experience  in  building  tools  for  applications  development,  maintenance,  and 
migration  to  create  an  award-winning  solution  for  your  year  2000  problems. 

CA  Discovery  2000™  provides  the 
only  end-to-end  solution  for  all 
aspects  of  your  compliance  effort, 
including  analysis,  fixing,  testing, 
and  life  cycle  management.  Our 
CA-Fix/2000™  tool  automatically  fixes  COBOL  code,  one  application  at  a  time. 
It’s  the  only  tool  with  intelligent  data  flow  analysis  providing  the  high  speed,  high 
volume  fix  for  year  2000,  that  you  need  today. 

Behind  our  CA  Discovery  2000  solution  stands  a  Professional  Services 


Product 

"/""■Year 


team  that  is  experienced  in  all  aspects  of  year  2000  compli-  Datamation 
ance.  After  all,  as  the  world’s  leading  independent  software 
company,  we  have  more  experience  re-engineering  legacy 
applications  than  anybody.  And  with  a  21  -year  track  record 
of  success  and  over  $4  billion  in  revenue,  our  clients  know  we’ll  be  around  long 
after  the  year  2000. 

Preparing  your  application  for  the  next  century  may  be  the  most  important 
job  you’ve  ever  faced.  Start  now  and  turn  the  biggest  challenge  of  your  career 
into  a  triumph. 


Call  us  today  toll-free 
at  1-888-4-2000YR 
orvisitwww.cai.com 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  1 997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Enterprise  Value 
Awards  application 
follows  Page  80  of 
Section  2. 
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28  Keeping  the  Lawsuits  at  Bay 

YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE  Law  firms  already  have  their 
Y2K  strategies  planned.  You  should  be  planning,  too. 

By  Scott  Kirsner 

68  This  Is  the  Winter  of  Springs'  Discontent 

REPORTER'S  NOTEBOOK  A  CEO  seeking  a  glorious 
summer  gets  blown  over  by  a  storm  of  advice.  By  Tom  Field 

72  Platform  Independence  Day 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Web  application-server  tools 
take  aim  at  the  high  cost  of  building  distributed 
applications.  By  Peter  Ruber 

CPU  advances  •  EMU  conversion  •  Clearer  voices  • 

Efficient  modeling  •  Cool  components 

83  The  Home  Depot's  Ron  Griffin 

SHOP  TALK  A  home  improvement  retailer’s  CIO  discusses  IS 
and  corporate  values.  By  Jennifer  Bresnahan 
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Inside  Section  2 


COVER  STORY:  CUSTOMER 
KNOWLEDGE  Today's  online  gamers  are 
tomorrow's  online  customers,  and  they  have 
a  few  things  to  teach  forward-thinking  CIOs. 

HEALTH  CARE  ONLINE  Health-care  giant 
Kaiser  Permanente  took  to  the  Web  to  keep 
a  step  ahead. 


TECHNOLOGY  TRENDS  Needtolink 
offices,  connect  remote  employees  or  build 
an  extranet?  Virtual  private  networks  might 
be  the  solution  you  seek. 

NETREPRENEURS  Mira.com  is  a  great 
idea  for  a  Web  business.  It's  also  a  revealing 
glimpse  of  our  imaginings  about  joy,  anger 
and  passion. 

CUSTOMER  INTERFACE  You  can  manage 
the  deluge  of  customer  service  e-mail  with  a 
combination  of  tools  and  techniques. 


GRAY  MATTERS  Yesterday's  pages  may  be 
gone,  but  they  had  better  not  be  forgotten. 


THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  E-mail  can 
attract  and  retain  rather  than  alienate  Web 
site  visitors  — but  only  if  it's  relevant. 

POWER  SOURCE  It's  time  to  impose  some 
order  on  Web  advertising. 


BY  REDESIGN  Add  more  than  polish  to 
your  site. 


*IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  Patrick  J.  McGovern 
President  Kelly  Conlin 

Chief  Operating  Officer  James  CASELLA 


o 


Financial  and  Manufacturing 


Applications  to  help 


you  achieve  $7  billion  in  safles, 


you'd  be  smilin 


©1998  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved  Oracle  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation. 

©"Kellogg  Company.  01998  Kellogg  Company 


Oracle  and  ® 

satisfying  customers  worldwide. 

A  corporation  that  wants  to  grow 
needs  a  healthy  diet.  And  a  key  ingredient 
for  Kellogg  Company  is  a  flexible 
Oracle  solution,  one  that  realigns  and 
consolidates  its  global  information 
system.  Using  a  robust,  integrated  set 
of  Oracle  Financial  and  Manufacturing 
Applications,  Kellogg  is  streamlining 
its  operations  worldwide,  and  thereby 
approaching  $7  billion  in  sales.  In 
addition  to  keeping  a  worldwide  staff 
on  top  of  all  the  latest  information, 
Oracle  decision  support  and  data  analysis 
tools  give  management  a  greater  ability 
to  make  strategic  decisions.  And  with 
the  powerful  Oracle  database  as 
its  information  management  backbone, 
Kellogg  can  be  assured  that  its 
systems  will  always  be  reliable,  available 
and  scalable.  Kellogg  is  using  Oracle’s 
global  solutions  to  seamlessly  and  syner- 
gistically  work  with  suppliers, 
partners  and  customers  in  over  160  countries. 
Now  the  supply  chain,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  financial  processes  are  organized 
under  strict  control,  positioning 
Kellogg  at  the  forefront  of  the  Consumer 
Packaged  Goods  Industry.  With  its 
best-of-breed  partners,  Oracle  is  provid¬ 
ing  superior  consumer  packaged 
goods  solutions,  helping  companies 
grow  locally  and  globally.  Find 
out  more  about  how  Oracle 
can  help  your  business 
grow,  by  visiting 
wtvw.oracle.com/infol3  or  calling 
1-800-633-0750,  ext.  12963 
for  a  free  CD. 

ORACL 


Enabling  the  Information  Age* 


about  my  enterprise  — 
thousands  of  end  users, 
with  multiple  network  stan 


cities 


across  every  time  zone,  anc 


all  of  it  supported  by 
my  very  busy  IT  staff. 

The  company  regularly  expec 
us  to  deliver  the  impossible  - 
and  somehow,  we  always  do 


What  I  want. 


Platform  consistency. 

Custom  configuration. 
Industry-leading  components. 

I  need  technology  partners  who 

deliver  continuous  improvement 

over  the  long  haul.  Who  will  only 


E-3110  High-Performance 
Network-Ready  Desktop 

Intel  Pentium®  II  Processor 

Prices  Starting  at  $1799 

NS -90 00  Enterprise  Class  Server 

Up  to  Six  Intel  Pentium  Pro  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at 5 11, 599 


partner,  themselves,  with  the  best 


Gateway™  Solo®  5100 


Optimal  Presentation  Notebook 

Intel  Pentium  II  Processor  with 

14.1 "  XGA  TFT  Active  Matrix  Display 

Prices  Starting  at  $2899 


E-5000  Technical  Workstation 


technology  companies  in  the 
business.  Who  regularly  give  me 
solutions  -  like  pre-configured 
desktops  and  stable  platforms  - 
that  add  value  to  my  company 


and  provide  solid  return  on 


investment.!  don’t  need  vendors 


■  Up  to  Two  Intel  Pentium  II  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  $2812 


who  try  to  push  through  off-the- 


At  Gateway  Major  Accounts,  we  listen. 


shelf  solutions  -  what  I  want,  and 


We  learn.  Our  whole  business  is  built 


what  I  need,  are  vendors  who  can 
do  things  my  way. 

Isn’t  it  great  when  you  can  meet  your 
wants  and  needs  at  the  same  time? 


on  giving  our  clients  unique,  customized 
solutions.  In  short,  we  do  things  your 
way.  Please  get  in  touch,  and  we’ll 
be  glad  to  show  you  what  that  means. 


GATEW\Y2(XX) 


I® 


“YOU’VE  GOT  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  BUSINESS”® 


CALL  1-888-888-0751  www.gateway.com 


pentium®I| 

■  processor  X* 


Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc. 


©1998  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All 
other  brands  ana  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Many  Gateway  products  are  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications, 
which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality  performance,  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  or  any  applicable  taxes.  Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  Call  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our  limited  warranty  This  warranty  gives  you  specific  legal  rights,  and  you  may  also  have  other  rights  which  vary 
from  state  to  state.  Some  states  do  not  allow  the  exclusion  or  limitation  of  incidental  or  consequential  damages  so  the  above  limitation  or  exclusion  may  not  apply  to  you. 
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five  been  doing  some  thinking 

about  the  changing  relationship  between  IT  ven¬ 
dors  and  you,  their  customers,  and  I  need  your  help. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  if  you  would  take  a 
few  minutes  to  jot  down  your  responses  to  this 
mini-poll  and  send  them  to  me.  It  will  only  take 
about  five  minutes.  To  show  my  appreciation,  I’ll 
send  a  Team  CIO  coffee  mug  to  the  first  five  people 

who  respond.  We’ll 
include  the  results  in 
our  Aug.  1  issue. 

In  this  survey,  I  use 
the  term  “strategic.” 
By  this  I  mean  ven¬ 
dors  that  provide 
products  or  services 
that  are  critical  to  ■ 
your  business  con¬ 
tinuity  and  com¬ 
petitiveness.  If  the  technology  were  to  fail,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  replace,  and  the  failure  would  damage 
your  business.  These  are  not  commodity  products. 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.  com 


WAYS  TO  RESPOND 


- p 

'  '  '  '$>  '  „ 


H9 


Please  include  your  title,  industry  and  size  of 
company.  The  deadline  is  May  1 5.  Thanks  for 
your  help! 


L 


ONLINE:  www.cio.com/CIO/vendor  , survey.htm! 


E-MAIL:  survey@cio.com 
FAX:  508879-7784 
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(circle  one) 
3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 


1 .  Of  the  software  vendors  with  whom  you  do  business,  what 
percentage  would  you  deem  strategic  suppliers? 

a)  25%  c)  50  to  75% 

b)  25  to  50%  d)  75  to  100% 

2.  Please  rate  the  importance  of  each  of  the  following  criteria  in 
determining  your  selection  of  strategic  vendors  on  a  scale 
of  1  (unimportant)  to  5  (extremely  important). 

a)  cost  of  provider  i  2 

b)  best-of-dass  technology  provider  1  2 

c)  service  capabilities  of  provider  i  2 

d)  ability  and  willingness  to  customize 

solutions  to  my  company  or  industry  1  2  3  4  5 

e)  financial  health  of  the  company  12345 

f)  cultural  fit  with  our  organization  12345 

3.  In  the  past  three  years,  has  the  number  of  strategic  vendors 
with  whom  you  do  business 

a)  decreased  or  stayed  the  same  (skip  to  #5) 

b)  increased  by  less  than  25% 

c)  increased  by  25  to  75% 

d)  increased  by  75  to  1 00% 

e)  increased  by  more  than  1 00% 

4.  If  you  answered  "increased"  on  question  3,  what  is  driving  this 
trend?  Please  rate  the  importance  of  the  following  drivers  on  a 
scale  of  1  (unimportant)  to  5  (extremely  important). 

a)  growing  overall  importance  of  (circle one) 

technology  to  our  business  12345 

b)  growing  complexity  of  ourtechnology  needs  12345 

c)  fragmentation  in  industry/ 

proliferation  of  technology  vendors  1  2  3  4  5 

5.  Going  forward,  do  you  plan  to  increase  or  decrease  the  number 
of  strategic  vendors  with  whom  you  do  business? 

a)  decrease 

b)  increase  (skip  to  #7) 

c)  neither;  the  number  is  fine  as  it  is  (skip  to  #7) 

6.  If  you  answered  "decrease"  on  question  5,  what  is  driving  this 
trend?  Please  rate  the  importance  of  each  of  the  following  drivers 
on  a  scale  of  1  (unimportant)  to  5  (extremely  important). 

a)  single  vendors  better  able  (circle  one) 

to  handle  diverse  needs  (e.g.,  ERP)  12345 

b)  consolidation  in  high-tech  industry  12345 

c)  complexity  of  managing  all  these 

relationships  is  getting  out  of  hand  1  2  3  4  5 

d)  year  2000  12345 

7.  In  the  past  three  years,  has  your  relationship  with  your 
strategic  vendors 

a)  become  more  collaborative 

b)  become  more  adversarial 

c)  stayed  the  same 

8.  Do  you  have  a  vendor  relations  manager  or  department? 

□  yes  □  no 

9.  Are  your  vendors  a  source  of  reliable,  objective  information 
about  technology  trends? 

□  yes  □  no 
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has  shaken  up  the  computer 
world  with  its  Windows  NT®  server 
featuring  10  processors. 


Imagine  the  impact  when 
it  hears  we're  stringing 
together  160!* 


‘Unisys  is  approaching  mainframe  performance  for  Windows  NT  by  clustering  16  Aquanta  servers  featuring  10  processors  each. 
www.unisys.com 


©1998  Unisys  Corporation.  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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©  CIO  Communications,  inc, 


TOY  STORY 

I  am  frightened.  Very  frightened.  Do  you 
realize  what  you  wrote  in  “What’s 
Purple,  Plush  and  PC  Compatible?” 
[Trendlines,  CIO  Section  1,  Feb.  1, 
1998]?  You  described  a  toy  and  stated 
that  it  can  “offer  support  and  com¬ 
panionship,”  and  also  stated  that  for 
all  that  money  parents  get  a  toy  that 
“can  coach  and  encourage  chil¬ 
dren.”  Don’t  you  realize  it’s  not 
real?  It’s  only  a  toy!  If  you  program 
your  computer  to  tell  you  how 
smart  you  are,  will  you  feel  encour¬ 
aged?  (Maybe  you  will — there’s  an  idea.) 
Your  letter  from  the  editor  in  the  same 
issue  describes  how  technology  fre¬ 
quently  fails  to  meet  our  high  expecta¬ 
tions.  Here’s  a  glaring  example.  Barney 
toys  with  microchips  are  neither  people 
nor  people  substitutes.  The  day  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  coached  and  encouraged  by  an 
army  of  Microsoft  Barneys  will  be  a 
frightening  day  indeed.  Bring  on  HAL; 
it’s  almost  2001. 

Eileen  Bowden 

System  Administrator 
DPR  Construction  Inc. 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 
eileenb@dprinc.  com 

WHEN  YOU  CARE  ENOUGH 
I  was  encouraged  by  reading  John  Care’s 
article  regarding  the  treatment  of 
prospective  employees  by  employers 
[“Act  Like  You  Care,”  CIO,  Dec.  15, 
1997/Jan.  1, 1998]. 

I  went  through  a  rather  lengthy  job 
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first  Person 


search  for  an  IS  director  position  over 
the  summer  and  into  last  fall  and  was 
also  amazed  by  the  way  some  companies 
treat  interviewees.  I,  too,  was  not  con¬ 
tacted  as  promised  because  even  human 
resources  directors  find  it  difficult  to  tell 
potential  employees  they’re  not  wanted. 
(Isn’t  that  what  they’re  trained  to  do?)  I 
was  kept  waiting — sometimes  15  to  30 
minutes  later  than  my  scheduled  appoint¬ 
ment — and  once  was  interviewed  the 
day  after  a  company  made  an  offer  to 
someone  else. 

With  the  way  some  companies  treat 
prospective  employees,  they  shouldn’t 
wonder  why  it’s  so  difficult  to  hire  peo¬ 
ple.  If  we  as  prospective  employees  were 
treated  with  some  respect  and  dignity, 
perhaps  we  would  be  more  likely  to 
want  to  work  for  them. 

Jackie  J.  Masloff 
Director  of  Information  Technology 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

Boston 

jmasloff@mcp.edu 

As  a  result  of  my  job  search,  I  have  two 
long  lists  of  companies:  those  I  want  to 
avoid  and  those  that  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  as  a  customer  in  the 
future. 

I  view  human  resources  as  a  valid 
indication  of  a  company’s  culture  and, 
perhaps  more  important,  of  its  true 
commitment  to  quality. 

Barry  P.  Meyer 

Certified  Fellow  in  Production 
and  Inventory  Management 
Meritor  Automotive 
Fairfield,  Iowa 
b.meyer@juno.com 
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50  MAIMY  YEAR  SOOO  PESTS. 
ONE  COMPREHENSIVE  SOLUTION. 


Inventory 


A 

COBOL  for 
Date  Expansion 


PL/I  for 

Logic  Correction 


Telon 


Physical/Logical 
Bridge  Utilities 


BAL  for 
Logic  Correction 


BAL  for 
Date  Expansion 


PL/I  for 
Date  Expansion 


Natural 


Universal  Language 
Scanner/Corrector 


AS/LOO  COBOL 


Are  Year  2000  problems  creating  a  buzz  in  your 

company?  Don't  get  annoyed.  Get  Peritus.  There 

■ 

aren't  many  Year  2000  problems  we  haven't  seen. 
Or  solved.  In  fact,  nobody  offers  a  wider  range  of 
Year  2000  solutions  than  Peritus,  from  products 
that  support  more  platforms  and  languages  to 

I 

!  services  that  provide  more  flexibility  and  cost 

savings.  And,  with  over  200  clients  and  nearly 

.  -  : .  . 


i8H 


four  billion  lines  of  code  successfully  renovated, 
no  other  company  in  the  world  matches  our  Year 

/  ■  v  \  . 

2000  experience.  Give  us  a  swat  at  your  Year  2000 
problems.  Contact  Peritus  at  1-888-85EV0LVE, 
ext.  119,  or  at  www.peritus.com. 


Peritu / 


Solutions  for  software  evolution 


CIO  SALES  OFFICES 


Publishers  Note 


it  s  raining  as  I  enter  a  San  Francisco  coffee  shop  and  get  in  line  behind  a 
woman  ordering  tea.  The  shop  owner  asks,  “Which  size — 85  cents,  $1.25  or  $1.45?” 

The  customer  opts  for  the  $1.45  tea  and  casually  inquires,  “I  assume  that  comes 
with  two  tea  bags?”  Wrong,  only  one. 

After  grilling  the  owner  about  the  difference  between  the  two,  the  miffed 
customer  storms  out,  clearly  not  impressed  with  the  shop’s  value  proposition. 

One  IT  value  proposition  I  am  equally  unimpressed  with  is  how  corporate 

America  is  charged  for  telecommunications 
expenses  by  the  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
(RBOCs)  and  carriers. 

It  is  an  ugly,  noncompetitive  financial  scheme 
that  has  barely  changed  in  decades.  RBOCs  and 
local  exchange  carriers  can  charge  long  distance 
carriers  400  percent  markup  fees  to  connect  and 
terminate  long  distance  calls.  Since  AT&T,  MCI, 
Sprint  and  WorldCom  are  not  nonprofits,  they 
typically  pass  along  this  cost  to  you. 

But  the  telecommunications  industry  is  about 
to  face  its  first  real  competitive  threat  since  the 
telephone  was  invented  in  1875. 

It’s  called  Internet  telephony.  International 
Data  Corp.  (a  sister  company  of  CIO 
Communications  Inc.)  predicts  this  technology 
will  grow  from  a  $700  million  market  in  1997  to  a  $24.4  bil¬ 
lion  market  by  the  year  2002. 

Internet  telephony  (also  called  IP  telephony)  in  its  most  basic  form  uses  the 
Internet  to  send  audio  (including  fax)  between  two  or  more  computers  in  real-time 
so  that  users  can  converse. 

Though  loaded  with  potential,  Internet  telephony  is  not  yet  ready  for  prime  time. 
The  transmission  quality  is  relatively  poor.  There  is  a  small  lag  time  between  what 
one  person  says  and  the  other  hears.  There  are  no  common  standards  yet. 

So  far,  it  sounds  like  a  big  headache.  Why,  then,  should  any  CIO  keep  this  tech¬ 
nology  on  his  radar  screen  and  in  his  bookmarks?  Here’s  one  good  reason:  signifi¬ 
cant  savings  on  local  and  long  distance  bills.  Eric  Benhamou,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
3Com  Corp.,  estimates  his  company  can  save  a  whopping  30  percent  with  a  fully 
deployed  Internet  telephony  architecture. 

Industry  forecasters  claim  if  Internet  telephony  captures  just  25  percent  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  choosing  new  carriers  each  year,  all  profit  will  be  squeezed  out  of 
U.S.  carriers’  business  models.  Internet  telephony  is  one  technology  to  watch. 

So  boot  up  your  favorite  search  engines.  Learn  all  you  can  about  Internet  tele¬ 
phony.  It’s  only  a  matter  of  time  before  your  CEO  or  executive  committee  asks, 
“When  can  we  make  our  telephone  calls  on  the  Internet?” 

You  are  going  to  need  a  better  answer  to  that  question  than  the  one  the  San 
Francisco  coffee  shop  owner  offered  to  the  woman  ordering  the  tea. 


Gary  J.  Beach 
gary_beach@cio.com 
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We  know  your  window  to 
the  future  depends  a  great 
deal  on  where  you've 
been.  A  tape  backup  solu¬ 
tion  can't  ignore  your 
investments  in  platform, 
software  and  media,  or  it's 
no  solution.  If  you've 
invested  in  8mm,  we've 
got  you  covered  with  an 


advanced  roadmap  in 
Mammoth  technology;  if 
you  are  using  DLTtape™, 
we  automate  it.  That's  why 
the  company  that  perfected 
tape  backup  leads  with  a 
commitment  to  the  past. 
Take  a  look  at  Exabyte... 
you'll  love  the  view. 


Exabyte 

every  day.  every  time. 


www.exabyte.com 


©  1998  Exabyte  Corporation.  Exabyte  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Exabyte  Corporation.  All  other  trade  names  referenced  are  property  of  their 
respective  owners.  Exabyte  Corporation,  1685  38th  Street,  Bouldei;  Colorado  80301  USA. 


The  Intel  Architecture  delivers  the  performance 
and  reliability  needed  to  keep  your  business 
running  at  top  speed. 


way  you  do  bi 


The  Intel  Architecture  is  designed  to  be  reliable,  scaleable 
and  capable  of  working  in  a  wide  range  of  computing 
models  to  meet  your  specific  business  needs. 


As  you  build  and  maintain  your 


m 


m 


company  s  computing  environment, 
P©nt.iHl71®n  it’s  important  to  have  a  strong  foun¬ 
dation.  That’s  why  the  Intel  Architecture  should 
be  a  part  of  your  plan. 

The  Intel  Architecture  offers  the  performance 
you  need  across  all  platforms.  From  desktops  to 
data  centers,  it  delivers  reliable,  scaleable  solu¬ 
tions  based  on  proven  technology.  The  same 


technology  found  in  the 


Pentium®  II  processor, 
Intel’s  most  powerful 
processor  ever.  Plus,  you 
get  solutions  that  not 
only  work  today,  but  also  provide  the  headroom 
you  need  for  the  future. 

For  the  whole  story,  visit  our  Web  site  and 
learn  how  you  can  build  a  stronger  foundation  for 

your  Company.  ►  www.intel.com/businesscomputing 


intel. 

The  Computer  Inside.1' 


©1998  Intel  Corporation. 
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Network, 


Edited  by  Katherine 


Sweet  Network 


N.C.,  is  “dual-income  families 
working  over  40  hours  a  week 
who  need  networks  similar  to 
ones  they  have  in  their  profes¬ 
sional  lives.” 

You  could,  for  instance,  set  up 
your  network  to  page  you  every 
time  your  front  door  opens.  If 
you’re  at  work,  you  could  use  your 
Web  browser  to  access  an  image 
file  captured  by  the  security  cam¬ 
era;  that  way,  you  can  see  whether 
it’s  your  kids  or  cat  burglars 
prowling  around. 

Not  interested  in  installing  an 
entire  network?  HAL  2000,  from 
Home  Automated  Living,  is  a 
$399  software  package  that  lets 
you  operate  thermostats,  fans  and 
other  electrical  devices  by  speak¬ 
ing  to  them,  either  in  person  or 
over  the  telephone  (something  the 
IBM  software  doesn’t  let  you  do). 


A  new  version  scheduled  for 
release  this  summer  tackles  com¬ 
plicated  heating  and  cooling 
chores  and  will  be  targeted  solely 
at  builders  and  architects. 

Then  again,  these  could  be  the 
perfect  gifts  for  CIOs  who  want  to 
take  their  work  home  with  them. 

For  more  information,  contact 
IBM  at  800  426-7235,  Ext.  4340. 
Home  Automated  Living,  based  in 
Burtonsville,  Md.,  can  be  reached 
at  301  879-2305.  ■ 


HOME  AUTOMATION 


you’ve  got  your  company  linked 
from  Louisiana  to  Latvia.  What’s 
your  next  challenge?  Why,  that 
would  be  to  network  your  house. 
The  potential  is  exciting,  but  even 
the  companies  promoting  residen¬ 
tial  networking  caution  that  it’s  not 
a  do-it-yourself  project. 

In  June  IBM  will  release  what 
could  be  described  as  its  $99  Home 
Director  on  steroids.  Home  Direc¬ 
tor  Professional,  starting  at  roughly 
$3,000,  involves  installing  an  entire 
Ethernet  and  coaxial  network  in 
your  home,  using  a  central  server 
that  acts  as  your  answering  ma¬ 
chine,  DVD  player,  security  system 
and,  of  course,  PC,  since  it  runs 
Windows  95.  The  target  demo¬ 
graphic,  according  to  Mark 
Schmidt,  program  director  for  the 
product  in  Research  Triangle  Park, 


A  Global  Humanitarian 


containing  a  multidisciplinary  library  of  about 
3,000  books  covering,  as  Loots  puts  it,  "most  of 
the  solutions,  know-how  and  ideas  that  anyone 
involved  in  development,  planetary  well¬ 
being  and  basic  needs  provision  requires." 

Backed  by  detailed  estimates  showing  that  the 
cost  of  providing  this  information  on  CD-ROM 
could  be  as  little  as  one  one-thousandth  the  cost 
of  providing  it  in  book  form,  the  good  doctor  has 
enlisted  software  vendors  and  academics  around 
the  world  to  help  cram  the  information  onto  the 
disks  and  enable  users  to  search  them  intelli¬ 
gently  for  the  precise  help  they  need.  Loots 
launched  the  project  in  1 995.  Today  he  runs  the 


INTERVIEW 


When  a  man  tellsyou  his  primary 
interests  in  life  are  "planetary  well-being,  Chris¬ 
tian  mysticism  and  seeing  the  basic  human 
needs  fulfilled  for  every  child,  man  and  woman" 
on  the  planet,  it's  a  pretty  safe  guess  that 
he's  not  afraid  to  take  on  apparently 
Herculean  tasks.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Dr.  Michel  Loots,  an  engaging  36- 
year-old  Belgian  who  founded  and 
runs  the  Humanity  CD-ROM  Proj¬ 
ect.  The  project  aims  to  dis¬ 
tribute  around  the  devel¬ 
oping  world  a  set  of  a 
half-dozen  CD-ROMs 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARC  ROSENTHAL;  PHOTO  BY  WENDY  PEEL 


To  some 
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the  end  of  the  world. 


To  us  it  s  just  another  payday. 


Midnight,  December  31st,  1999. 
For  those  who  haven’t  prepared, 
payroll  systems  the  world  over  are 
going  to  go  haywire  —  all  because 
of  two  little  zeros. 

Are  you  prepared? 

ADP’s  comprehensive  payroll 
system,  AutoPay, ®  is  already  run¬ 
ning  in  a  simulated  Year  2000 
environment.  In  fact,  ADP  was 
awarded  the  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Association  of  America 
(ITAA)  certification  for  its  Year 
2000  development  process  for 
AutoPay. 

No  wonder  more  employers 
rely  on  ADP  for  Payroll,  Benefits, 
and  HR  Solutions. 

Call  us.  Learn  how  we  can 
help  you  turn  the  first  day  of  the 
new  millennium  into  just  another 
payday. 

1  800  CALL  ADP 
ext.  5080 

www.adp.com 


Focus  on  what  matters T 


Trendlines 


Global  Help  Project  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  to  adminis¬ 
ter  it.  Some  7,000  Humanity 
CD-ROMs  are  now  in  use 
around  the  world. 

CIO  recently  spoke  with 
Loots  about  the  project  and 
its  goals. 

Q:  Where  did  the  idea  come 
from? 

A:  I've  always  wanted  to  do 
something  useful — some¬ 
thing  humanitarian.  The  inspi¬ 
ration  came  from  James  P. 
Grant,  the  late  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  UNICEF  who  wrote  [in  a 
1 993  UNICEF  publication]  that 
"with  today's  communications 
capacity,  it  is  possible  to  put 


the  basic  benefits  of  scientific 
progress  atthe  disposal  ofthe 
vast  majority  ofthe  world's 
people."  Yet  an  aid  worker  I 
met  told  me  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  even  to  get  World  Health 


can  be  endlessly  replicated 
without  losing  the  source. 

Q:  What  have  you  included 
on  your  CD-ROMs? 

A:  So  far,  we  have  around  800 
titles  divided  into  20  or  so  sub¬ 


to  help  themselves  orto  help 
others.  We  are  also  moving  to 
a  new  hybrid  CD-ROM/server 
system  in  which  each  CD-ROM 
can  be  accessed  and  searched 
freely  on  any  of  the  hundreds 


The  idea  is  to  meet  basic  human  needs: 
horticulture,  agriculture,  health, 
nutrition,  medicine” 


-Michel  Loots 


Organization  publications  in 
Bangladesh,  with  the  result 
that  children  were  dying.  And 
a  friend  who  is  a  philosopher 
pointed  out  that  information 


Divorce... Israeli  Style 


INTERNET  DIVORCES 


There  may  be  50  ways  to 
leave  your  lover,  but  soon  the  simplest  way  to  file 
for  divorce  in  Israel  will  be  by  clicking  a  button  on 
your  computer,  according  to  an  Associated  Press 
report.  Israelis  soon  will  be  able  to  file  their  divorce 
papers  over  the  Internet,  saving  the  hours-long 
wait  it  normally  takes  to  make  filings  with  the  rab¬ 
binical  courts.  However,  the  process  will  still  re¬ 
quire  court  appearances  and  a  lengthy  waiting 
period  before  a  divorce  is  granted.  ■ 


ject  categories.  The  idea  is  to 
meet  basic  human  needs: 
horticulture,  agriculture, 
health,  nutrition,  medicine — 
that  kind  of  thing. There  are 
also  50  books  on  rebuilding 
housesand  hospitals.  Three 
thousand  books  is  the  overall 
target. The  initial  library  is  in 
English,  but  we  are  working 
on  developing  versions  in 
other  languages:  A  Spanish 
CD-ROM  containing  between 
1 00  and  1 50  books  should  be 
out  this  summer  and  a  French 
oneinthefall, funding  permit¬ 
ting. 

Q:  Who  gets  the  CD-ROMs? 

A: The  Peace  Corps  gets  about 
2  percent  ofthe  distribution 
worldwide,  plus  hundreds  of 
hospitals,  schools,  municipal 
administrations,  agricultural 
co-operatives,  women's 
groups  and  other  centers. 
We've  identified  200,000  tar¬ 
geted  users  and  humanitarian 
entrepreneurs — anyone 
involved  in  development, 
planetary  well-being  and 
basic  needs  provision,  either 


of  servers  that  are  appearing 
in  developing  countries.  We'd 
love  to  provide  CD  drives  and 
PCs  as  well,  but  can't.  But  the 
installed  base  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  is  rising  rapidly — 
especially  [that]  of  low-cost 
PCs. 

Q:  Who  funds  all  this? 

A:  I've  spent  $90,000  of  my 
own  family's  money  on  the 
Humanity  CD-ROM  project. 
But  now  several  United  Na¬ 
tions  agencies,  including  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation,  have  started  to  help. 

Q:  How  can  people  help? 

A:  Our  Web  address  is  www. 
oneworld.  org/globalprojects/ 
humcdrom ;  my  e-mail  address 
is  mloots@innet.be.  People  can 
help  by  granting  us  permis¬ 
sion  to  include  their  publica¬ 
tions,  sponsoring  thefree  dis¬ 
tribution  of  CD-ROMs,  helping 
fund  the  translation  of  texts 
into  local  languages  or  publi¬ 
cizing  what  we're  doing  by 
creating  a  linkfrom  their  Web 
sites  to  ours. 

- Malcolm  Wheatley 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  LANCE  LEKANDER 


Make  It  Reliable 


Make  It  Consistent.  Make  It  Quick. 


*&}&,{  *  >*j 


The  SAS®  Data  Warehousing  Solution 


Making  it  Easy  to 
Deliver  the  Right 
Data... to  the  Right 
Decision  Makers 


Datamation 


Category:  Data  Warehousing 


So  much  business  data.  Scattered  in  so  many 
places  throughout  your  company  Is  it  any  wonder 
you  find  it  difficult  to  provide  access  to  consistent, 
reliable,  and  timely  information  to  fuel  effective 
decisions?  The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution — 
from  the  world’s  leading  decision  support 
provider — helps  you  meet  the  challenge. 

The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution  lets  you 
provide  a  single  version  of  the  truth  to  your  entire 
business  community.. as  you  make  optimal  use  of 
your  existing  hardware,  software,  and  data. 


Data  Integrity  and  Quality 

Seamless  Integration 
and  Process  Automation 

Maximum  Return  on 
Investment 


What’s  more,  we’ll  guide  you  every  step  of  the 
way — from  getting  started  to  managing  your 
data  warehouse.  One  solution  brings  you  the 
approach,  technology,  and  resources  you  need. 
We’ll  provide  the  entire  solution,  or  integrate  easily 
with  your  existing  technologies. 

The  Data  Warehousing  Product  of  the  Year 

See  for  yourself  why  200,000  IT  managers  named 
the  SAS  solution  their  Data  Warehousing  Product 
of  the  Year... for  two  years  running.  Visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/dw  for  more  information  and  to 
request  a  free  SAS  Data  Warehousing  mouse  pad. 


Step-by-Step 

Implementation 

Web  Enabled 

Year  2000  Compliant 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com  www.sas.com/dw  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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RITV  AMD  MANAGEMENT 


SHORTNESS  OF  BREATH.  TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  ABOUT  NETWORK  PROTECTION,  VISIT  WWW.NAI.COM, 


©1998  Network  Associates  Inc. 
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{The  ones  that  give  me  access 
to  all  your  confidential  files.} 
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McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense 


OF  COURSE,  YOU’RE  PART  OF  THE  B  0  %  OF  THE  FORTUNE 


EASY.  IF  NOT,  IT’S  PROBAB  LY  NOT  HER  LOOKS  GIVING  YOU 


OR  CALL  1  -  B  D  O  -  3  3  2  -  9  9  5  &  ,  DEPT.  5533.  OK,  NOW  EXHALE. 


TOO  WHO  HAVE  CHOSEN 


Anetwork 


ASSOCIATES 


Who’s  watching  your  network 


Trendlines 


And  That’s  the 
News... 


INTERACTIVE  MUSEUM 


News  buffs 
take  note:  If  you  get  tired  of  cycling 
through  the  reports  on  CNN,  here’s 
another  way  to  get  your  fix.  You  can  visit 
the  Newseum,  either  in  person  or  online. 

The  Newseum,  “the  world’s  first  in¬ 
teractive  museum  of  news,”  certainly 


lives  up  to  its  billing.  Located  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  the  $50  million,  72,000- 
square-foot  museum,  which  opened  its 
doors  last  year,  uses  state-of-the-art 
media  technologies  to  give  visitors  a 
close-up  look  at  how  news  gets  made. 

In  the  Interactive  Newsroom,  visi¬ 
tors  can  play  simple  computer  games 
that  allow  them  to  assume  the  role  of 
reporter,  editor,  radio  sportscaster  or 
TV  newscaster.  Using  touch-screen  ter¬ 
minals,  they  can  participate  in  opinion 


polls,  decide  how  they’d  handle  tricky 
ethical  dilemmas  or  hear  journalistic 
giants  like  Bob  Woodward  and  Helen 
Thomas  discuss  their  careers. 


X 
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Findings  Electronic  Publishing 


A  Note  on  Paper 

Despite  the  ubiquity  of  desk¬ 
top  computers,  we  are  no  closer  to 
the  “all-digital  workflow”  today 
than  we  were  to  the  “paperless  of¬ 
fice”  two  decades  ago.  In  fact,  while 
users  of  both  home  and  office  com¬ 
puters  often  browse  digital  docu¬ 
ments  onscreen,  most  prefer  to  print 
important  ones  before  reading. 

Those  were  among  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  “Network,  Screen  and  Page: 
The  Future  of  Reading  in  a  Digital 
Age,”  a  report  funded  by  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Document  Systems  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  foundation  is  a  program  of 
Torrance,  Calif. -based  Xplor  Interna¬ 
tional,  a  worldwide  association  of 
2,700  developers  and  users  of  docu¬ 
ment  systems.  The  project,  which 
sought  to  evaluate  society’s  progress 
toward  the  promise  of  paperlessness, 
was  executed  by  Interquest  Inc.,  a 
publishing  industry  consultancy  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia’s  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Applied  Science. 

The  researchers  analyzed  input 
from  three  focus  groups  of  seven 
daily  computer  users  each  along  with 
projections  of  13  executives  from  the 
electronic-document  systems  indus¬ 
try,  market  observations  and  patterns 
of  behavior  identified  by  UVA  re¬ 
searchers  studying  the  impact  of  tech¬ 
nology  on  society. 
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Great  Expectations? 

in  electronic  fomJ LjllTX 


I  Magazines 
Newspapers 
Nonfiction 
Personal  Lett 
Catalogs 
Junk  Mail 
Reference 
Novels 
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Legal  Documer 
Memos 
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Professi 


°nal  Journal: 

Professional  Reports 

Professional  Letters 

Source:  "Network,  Screen  and  P, 
_ _  ^Electronic  Do 


type  of  Media 


Gilles  Biscos,  Interquest  president, 
says  the  focus  groups  produced  some 
of  the  project’s  most  enlightening 
findings.  For  example,  “It  came  out 
that  one  of  the  things  people  really 
like  about  a  book  is  the  way  it  smells 
when  you  open  it.  It  would  certainly 
be  hard  to  replicate  that  digitally,” 
he  says. 

The  report  concludes  that  the 
primary  constraints  keeping  tech¬ 
nology  from  changing  society’s 
reading  habits  to  electronic  for¬ 
mats  are  neither  technical  nor 
economic  but  rather  “sociotech- 
nical” — related  to  real-world 
human  interaction  with  the 
technology.  These  constraints,  it 
says,  “will  gradually  dissolve  as 
the  further  growth,  utility  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  digital 
libraries,  coupled  with  the 
expansion  of  the  World  Wide 
Web,  continue  to  pose  real 
challenges  to  traditional, 
print-based  media.” 

Of  course,  it’s  one  thing  to 
challenge  old  systems  but 
quite  another  to  threaten 
them  with  extinction.  The 
report’s  authors  stop  short  of 
predicting  the  extent  to 
which  digitized  documenta¬ 
tion  will  supplant  printed 
media:  “Over  the  next  15  to 
20  years,  we  are  likely  to 
observe  a  gradual  evolu¬ 
tion,  not  a  sudden 


shift... [and]  reading,  printing  and 
publishing  will  still  be  recognizably 
similar  to  what  it  is  today.”  Still,  the 
study  provides  an  interesting  look  at 
how  far  IT  has  come,  and  may  yet  go, 
in  changing  the  way  people  read.  For 
more  on  the  study,  visit  ivivw. 
inter-quest.com.  -David  Pearson 
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Look.  It  has  the  same  job  description  you  do. 


deploy 


manage 


protect 


On  the  average  day,  you  cover 
a  lot  of  ground.  So  does  Intel’s 
LANDesk®  software. 

LANDesk  software  is  a  family  of 
products  that  manages  evolving  net¬ 
works.  Just  like  you  do.  LANDesk 
products  provide  single-point  network 
management,  and  deliver  more 
reliability  to  business-critical  servers. 
They  provide  solutions  for  everything 


from  deploying  standardized  desktops 
to  protecting  your  data  across  the  enter¬ 
prise.  It’s  what  you  need  to  operate  your 
network  smoothly  and  more  efficiently. 

Plus,  the  entire  LANDesk  family 
works  across  Windows  NT*  or  Novell 


NetWare"  for  flexible,  standards- 
based  solutions. 

Visit  our  Web  site  for  a  free  demo 
and  the  rest  of  the  details.  Because 
nothing  works  harder  at  managing  net¬ 
works  than  Intel  LANDesk  software. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  you. 
www.intel.com/network/landesk 


inU 


©1998  Intel  Corporation.  *A1I  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders. 


Trendlines 

Unlike  other  museums,  the  New- 
seum  doesn’t  shield  visitors  from  the 
outside  world.  The  126-foot-long  video 
news  wall  runs  continuous  news  broad¬ 
casts  from  around  the  world.  News 
“zippers”  display  current  headlines. 
Visitors  can  use  terminals  to  read  the 
latest  national  and  international  stories 
from  The  Associated  Press. 

And  of  course,  in  the  spirit  of  inter¬ 
active  media,  the  museum  mirrors  its 
activities  on  the  Web  ( www.newseum . 
org)  with  a  site  featuring  news,  surveys, 
remarks  by  “the  journalist  of  the  day” 
and  commentary  on  contemporary 
professional  issues. 


The  Newseum  is  operated  by  the  Ar¬ 
lington-based  Freedom  Forum,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  foundation  whose  mission  is  to 
help  the  public  and  the  news  media  bet¬ 
ter  understand  each  other.  The  founda¬ 
tion,  which  accepts  no  outside  funding, 
was  established  through  an  endow¬ 
ment  left  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  who 
founded  the  media  company  that  bears 
his  name.  ■ 


CORRECTIONS  We  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  Airport  in 
“Cheap  Is  Beautiful” (CIO  Section  1, 
March  1, 1998).  The  name  of  the  air¬ 
port  is  Dallas/Fort  Worth  International 
Airport. 

In  our  recent  story  on  telecom  pro¬ 
curement,  “Come  Here,  Watson,  I  Need 
You  More  Than  Ever ! ”  (CIO  Section  1 , 
March  15, 1998),  we  misspelled  Tex¬ 
tron  Inc.  CIO  William  Gauld’s  name. 
We  apologize  for  the  errors.  ■ 


May 1988 

In  looking  back  at  CIO’s  first  full  year  of  publica¬ 
tion — exactly  one  decade  ago — we’ve  found  that 
most  of  the  articles  resonate  with  truths  we  are 
supposedly  just  now  discovering.  In  fact,  it’s  strik¬ 
ing  how  many  of  the  articles  we  wrote,  how  much 
of  the  advice  we  doled  out  and  how  many  of  the 
pitfalls  we  warned  against  remain  relevant  and 
continue  to  reappear  in  features  we  publish  today.  But  that  isn’t 
always  the  case.  Take  the  article  “The  Search  for  Higher  Beings”  in 
May  1988  CIO.  Its  simple  naivete  is  sort  of 
cute,  but  in  retrospect,  it’s  also  a  little  embar 
rassing.  In  that  article,  we  defined  the  ideal 
CIO  for  the  times  as  a  person  equipped  wit 
“business  savvy,”  “broad  perspective”  and 
“visionary  capacity.”  We  extolled  the 
virtues  of  a  business  mind-set  and  warned 
that  “hanging  around  the  computer  room 
too  long  can  be  hazardous  to  one’s 
career.  ” 

Ten  years  later,  we  realize  there  is  no 
such  creature  as  an  ideal  CIO.  Sure,  the 
technically  oriented  CIO  will  be 
shunned  by  management,  miss  every 
executive  committee  meeting  and 
end  up  getting  fired  when  his  compa¬ 
ny  acquires  a  firm  with  such  incompatible  automation 
that  “synergies”  will  take  10  years  to  realize.  But  the  “business  savvy,” 
strategic  CIO  will  get  the  boot  as  well  when  he  inevitably  takes  his  eye 
off  the  operational  aspects  of  IS  and  basic  services  suffer. 

Want  to  know  who  the  ideal  CIO  really  is?  He’s  the  IS  chief  at  a 
global  fast-food  giant  who  insists  on  standardized  technology 
enabling  standardized  business  processes.  She’s  the  CIO  for  one  of 
the  country’s  largest  stock  exchanges  whose  beeper  is  continuously 
tuned  to  the  network  monitoring  system  and  who  knows  every  spec 
of  the  backup  power  generators.  He’s  the  CIO  of  a  highly  diversified 
chemicals  manufacturer  who  can  say  no  to  powerful  division  heads 
when  their  requests  don’t  serve  the  bottom  line.  She’s  the  “tempo¬ 
rary”  CIO  who  spent  four  years  laying  track  to  bring  a  19th-century 
railroad  company  into  the  21st  century  and  then  turned  over  the 
controls  to  a  new  engineer. 

In  short,  the  ideal  CIO  is  circumstantial:  the  right  choice  for  the 
right  company  at  the  right  time.  Even  though  we  talk  to  them  every 
day,  no  magazine  can  tell  you  in  2,500  words  or  less  who  the  right 
CIO  for  your  company  is.  No  analyst’s  10-page  report  and  no 
smooth-talking  headhunter  can  tell  you,  either.  Maybe  consultants 
can  help,  but  chances  are  you  won’t  call  them  in  until  things  are 
really  bad.  By  the  time  they’ve  finished  their  fact-finding,  polling, 
one-on-ones,  analysis  and  reporting  (i.e.,  their  “methodology”)  and 
tell  you  what  you  already  knew,  you  won’t  be  able  to  afford  a  CIO 
talented  enough  to  dig  you  out  of  your  hole. 

CIOs  considering  a  move  need  to  be  honest  with  themselves:  “Do  I 
have  the  kind  of  skills,  attitude  and  instincts  to  match  this  company’s 
needs  between  now  and,  say,  2001?”  And  the  executives  who  hire 
CIOs  need  to  ask,  “Do  I  need  business  savvy,  or  a  savvy  choice  for  my 
business?”  -Richard  Pastor e 
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microsystems 


Value  Added  Reseller 


Introducing  ADAPT/2000™,  the  one,  completely  cross-platform, 
enterprise-wide,  Year  2000  COBOL  solution.  ADAPT/2000 
automates  all  of  the  key  phases  of  your  COBOL  conversion 
projects,  for  any  platform.  Wherever  your  COBOL  pain  resides, 
PC,  midrange,  or  mainframe,  ADAPT/2000  goes  right  to  the 
source.  One  tool.  Cross  platform.  Your  headache  is  over. 


For  quick  pain  relief  from  your  millennium  headache  call  now: 

513-984-1822,  or  1-888-YR2K  ALS  (888-972-5257). 

Or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at:  www.neom.com/y2k/cioa1 
In  Europe  call:  +43  1  409  09  86 


a  NeoMedia 

TECHNOLOGIES' 


Bringing  Legacy  Applications  Into  the  21st  Century 


ADAPT/2000  is  a  trademark  of  NeoMedia  Technologies,  Inc.©  Copyright  1998,  NeoMedia  Technologies,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Year  2000  Challenge 


Edited  by  Howard  Baldwin 

SMOOTHING  THE  CONVERSION  TO  THE  21ST  CENTURY 


Keeping  the 
Lawsuits  at  Bay 

Law  firms  already  have  their  Y2K  strategies 
planned.  You  should  be  planning,  too. 

BY  SCOTT  KIRSNER 


The  roll  call  ol  litigation 
horror  stories  is  about  to  add  a 
new  member.  To  the  savings 
and  loan  scandal,  tobacco  in¬ 
vestigations  and  asbestos  law¬ 
suits,  add  the  millennium  bug.  “Liti¬ 
gation  for  this  problem  is  inevitable,” 
predicts  attorney  Steven  Hock,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Triaxsys  Research, 
a  Missoula,  Mont.,  research  firm. 

In  fact,  it’s  already  begun.  An  up¬ 
scale  supermarket  in  Michigan  is  suing 
the  company  from  which  it  purchased 
cash  registers  that  crashed  when  cus¬ 
tomers  used  credit  cards  with  post- 


2000  expiration  dates.  As  a  result, 
attorneys  are  already  publicly  pessi¬ 
mistic  that  any  company  will  be  able 
to  stay  out  of  the  courtroom — either 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Privately, 
they  are  optimistic  about  the  profit 
potential:  Lloyd’s  of  London  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  Y2K  litigation  costs  world¬ 
wide  could  reach  $1  trillion,  and 
Hock,  who  started  one  of  the  first 
Y2K-specific  legal  practices  in  1995  at 
San  Francisco’s  Thelen,  Marrin,  John¬ 
son  &  Bridges  LLP,  says  that  some 
200  law  firms  claim  to  have  already 
established  Y2K  teams. 


Are  CIOs  worried?  You  bet.  Greater 
perhaps  than  their  fear  of  date-related 
failures  is  their  fear  of  date-related  law¬ 
suits.  As  a  result,  most  are  reluctant  to 
discuss  their  plans  in  public.  The  CIO 
of  a  Fortune  1000  distribution  com¬ 
pany  says  simply,  “I’m  not  a  lawyer 
and  I  don’t  feel  comfortable  talking 
about  legal  issues.” 

But  you’d  better  start.  If  even  the 
mildest  predictions  come  true,  you’ll 
need  to  have  a  good  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  your  company’s  legal  team. 

Why?  Because  even  companies  with 
perfect  conversion  projects  could  be 
dragged  into  litigation  after  the  failure 
of  a  third-party  supplier.  Directors  and 
officers  at  organizations  that  ignore 
Y2K  can  be  sued  by  shareholders  for 
negligence — and  held  personally  liable. 
Want  to  hear  more?  How  about  the 
potential  for  breach  of  contract  cases, 
fraud  accusations  and  regulatory 
actions. 

And  that’s  just  what  CIOs  face  as 
defendants.  There’s  also  the  possibility 
of  having  to  sue  vendors.  At  least  three 
of  this  kind  of  Y2K-related  lawsuits 
have  already  surfaced.  “Those  are  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg,”  observes  Diana 
J.P.  McKenzie,  a  lawyer  at  Chicago’s 
Gordon  &  Glickson  who  coaches  IT 
executives  on  avoiding  Y2K  litigation. 

So  how  to  avoid  winding  up  in  the 
witness  box  as  either  plaintiff  or  defen¬ 
dant?  McKenzie  and  several  other 
attorneys  focusing  on  the  Y2K  issue 
list  several  actions  CIOs  should  take 
to  minimize  their  risk,  and  all  begin 
with  forging  a  strong  partnership  with 
legal  counsel.  By  doing  so,  CIOs  can 
start  preparing  themselves  for  the  task 
at  hand:  scrutinizing  vendor  contracts, 
documenting  remediation  efforts  and 
coordinating  external  Y2K  communi¬ 
cation.  Taken  together,  these  will  gen¬ 
erally  lower  the  odds  of  winding  up  in 
a  courtroom. 

Call  In  the  Attorneys 

You  may  have  more  in  common  with 
your  lawyers  than  you  think.  Both 
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These  world-class  companies  are 
on  the  same  page  for  one  reason. 


.Arthur 
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They  all  rely  on  Dow  Jones  Interactive, 
the  world’s  most  comprehensive  online  business  intelligence  service. 


Every  day  the  people  who  drive  these  companies 
get  smarter.  Senior  executives  closely  monitor  their 
businesses  and  industries.  Sales  reps  access  information 
to  develop  effective,  fact-based  new  business  presenta¬ 
tions.  Marketing  professionals  scour  the  trade  pubs 
and  scan  clipping  folders  to  uncover  the  latest  trends. 
Strategic  Planners  delve  into  the  research  needed  to 
predict  emerging  market  demands.  And  they  do 
it  all  in  seconds,  right  from  their  desktop  PCs.  It’s 
no  wonder  these  companies  are  among  the  most 
successful  in  the  world. 


In  addition  to  arming  their  employees  with  corporate 
information  networks,  these  companies  all  trust 
Dow  Jones  Interactive  to  provide  the  critical  news 
and  information  to  make  those  networks  truly  valuable. 
That’s  because  Dow  Jones  Interactive  delivers  far  more 
than  business  information,  it  delivers  the  unmatched 
insight  that  leads  to  business  intelligence. 

If  you  think  your  company’s  name  should  be 
listed  among  those  on  this  page,  it’s  time  to  put 
Dow  Jones  Interactive  to  work  for  you. 


Take  a  free  tour  at  djinteractive.com.  Then  call  800-369-7466 
to  arrange  for  a  corporate  consultation. 


Dow  Jones  Interactive m 

Everything  You  Really  Need  To  Know. 
http://djinteractive.com  800-369-7466 
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Year  2000  Challenge 


your  job  and  theirs  require  innate  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  and  you  both  deal  with 
arcane  issues  that  most  mortals  don’t 
understand.  Start  with  that. 

“Lawyers  should  be  involved  with 
helping  CIOs  manage  the  compliance 
project,”  says  Doug  Ey,  an  attorney  at 
Smith,  Helms,  Mulliss  &  Moore  LLP  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  “Year  2000  is  a  business 
and  technology  problem  that  only 
becomes  a  legal  problem  if  you  don’t 
manage  it  right.” 

Many  companies,  like  Comerica  Inc., 
a  bank  holding  company,  have  asked  cor¬ 
porate  attorneys  to  sit  on  their  Y2K  over¬ 
sight  committees.  “  We  view  it  as  a  part¬ 
nership  between  [the]  legal  [department] 
and  IS  and  the  business  units,”  says 
Shirley  Halas,  associate  counsel  in 
Cornerica’s  Detroit  office.  Halas,  who 
spends  about  25  percent  of  her  time  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  legal  ramifications  of  Y2K, 
expects  that  number  to  increase  to  50  per¬ 
cent  before  the  end  of  1998. 

At  Vanguard  Cellular  Systems  Inc.,  a 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  cellular  carrier,  the 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
Y2K  project  team  and  corporate  counsel 
are  always  open.  “One  of  our  attorneys  is 
involved  in  every  vendor  meeting  when 
we’re  discussing  a  new  con¬ 
tract,  since  each  contract  is 
required  to  be  Y2K-compli- 
ant,”  says  Don  Anderson, 
Vanguard’s  vice  president  of 
information  services.  “And  we 
constantly  keep  [the]  legal 
[department]  apprised  of  the 
status  of  the  project,  and  the  status  of  all 
vendors,  in  the  event  we  need  to  take 
action.” 

While  the  legal  community  is  beginning 
to  educate  its  members  through  seminars 
and  law  journal  articles,  you  may  still 
need  to  educate  your  in-house  attorneys. 
“If  the  general  counsel  doesn’t  understand 
Y2K,  it’s  the  CIO’s  duty  to  educate  them 
and  keep  hammering  away,”  says  Vito 
Peraino,  whose  Los  Angeles  firm, 
Hancock,  Rothert  &  Bunshoft,  has  begun 
publishing  the  Legal  Update  on  the 
Millennium  Bug  Liability  newsletter. 

You  may  run  into  a  corporate  attorney 
who’s  as  averse  to  technology  as  you  are 
to  legal  issues.  In  that  case,  Triaxsys’  Hock 
recommends  taking  the  issue  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  “Even  though  CIOs  are  not 
lawyers,  they’ve  really  got  to  [be  the  ones 


to  bring]  legal  issues  to  the  attention  of 
senior  management,”  says  Hock,  who 
points  out  that  directors  and  officers  of  a 
company  can  be  found  personally  liable 
in  shareholders’  suits  if  they’re  found  to 
have  ignored  Y2K  issues  or  devoted  insuf¬ 
ficient  resources  to  the  project.  Once 
senior  management  understands  the 
implications  of  their  own  personal  liabil¬ 
ity,  they’ll  be  motivated  to  get  the  legal 
department  involved. 

Conduct  a  legal  audit.  Just  as  you  started 
your  Y2K  projects  with  an  assessment  of 
date-sensitive  systems,  the  partnership 
between  IT  and  corporate  counsel  should 
begin  with  a  legal  audit.  “We  recommend 
doing  a  rigorous  legal  checkup  to  ensure 
that  you’re  thinking  through  all  of  the 
ways  Y2K  can  bite  you,”  says  Peraino. 

What  do  you  examine?  Start  with  the 
company’s  contracts  with  its  vendors, 
agreements  with  business  partners,  lia¬ 
bility  policies  and  any  promises  or  state¬ 
ments  the  company  has  made  about  its 
Y2K  project.  “You  also  have  to  have  a 
defensive  mind-set — ensuring  that  your 
business  partners  will  be  compliant  and 
positioning  yourself  to  avoid  liability  if 
they’re  not,”  says  Peraino.  “Look  at 
opportunities  for  cost  recovery.  If  you’re 


spending  $50  million  on  Y2K,  and  you 
can  get  back  some  of  that  from  vendors, 
it’s  worth  analyzing.”  (For  more  on  third- 
party  compliance,  see  “The  Ripple 
Effect,”  CIO  Section  1,  April  1, 1998.) 

You  should  also  bring  risk-manage¬ 
ment  personnel  into  the  audit  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  additional  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  will  be  necessary  to  shield  the 
company  from  Y2K-related  lawsuits. 
Most  lawyers  are  skeptical  that  general 
liability  policies  will  protect  companies 
from  litigation.  “Insurers  are  likely  to  take 
the  position  that  [Y2K]  isn’t  an  accident,” 
suggests  Ey.  “You  won’t  see  them  leaping 
at  the  opportunity  to  defend  cases.” 

Scrutinize  contracts.  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done  on  Y2K  projects,  and 
good  vendor  relationships  will  be  crucial 
to  getting  it  done.  As  a  result,  attorneys 


and  Y2K  experts  agree  that  having  to  sue 
a  vendor  for  breach  of  contract  is  highly 
undesirable.  “All  lawsuits  do  is  slow 
things  down,”  says  Ey. 

Lou  Marcoccio,  a  year  2000  research 
director  for  the  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  who’s  been  focusing 
on  Y2K  legal  issues,  says,  “Even  if  you 
sue  a  mission-critical  vendor  and  win, 
you  can  still  be  a  loser.  How  will  that 
vendor  deliver  for  you  [in  the  future]? 
You  want  to  avoid  pre-Y2K  litigation  as 
much  as  you  can.” 

Still,  some  vendors  seem  determined 
to  profit  from  Y2K,  whether  or  not  it’s 
within  their  rights.  Marcoccio  says  that 
in  January  1997  less  than  1  percent  of  all 
IT  vendors  charged  for  upgrades  that 
rendered  their  products  Y2K -compliant. 
By  Jan.  1  of  this  year,  the  figure  had  risen 
to  29  percent.  “And  in  more  than  80  per¬ 
cent  of  those  cases,  those  clients  have 
maintenance  and  license  agreements  that 
at  least  imply  that  they  should  be  getting 
upgrades  at  no  cost,”  he  says.  (Along 
these  lines,  an  accounting  software  ven¬ 
dor  in  California  is  being  sued  by  a  group 
of  its  customers  who  say  they  were  forced 
to  pay  for  upgrades  they  should  have 
received  for  free.) 

Careful  examination  of  con¬ 
tracts  is  important  not  just  in 
preventing  that  kind  of  manip¬ 
ulation,  but  also  in  winning 
any  lawsuits  that  result.  “You 
really  have  to  hold  vendors’ 
feet  to  the  fire  and  tell  them, 
‘Look,  this  is  what  the  contract 
says,”’  says  Halas  at  Comerica,  who  has 
yet  to  initiate  a  lawsuit  against  a  vendor. 

Document  obsessively.  An  old  court¬ 
room  adage  comes  up  often  when  talking 
with  attorneys  about  Y2K:  “The  one  with 
the  best  paper  wins.”  Documentation  is 
the  most  effective  protection  for  any  law¬ 
suit,  whether  it’s  offensive  or  defensive. 

That  means  retaining  and  organizing 
the  minutes  of  every  Y2K  team  meeting, 
vendor  interaction  and  board  of  directors 
update.  “Documentation  helps  your 
lawyers  protect  and  defend  you,”  says  Ey, 
who  adds  that  CIOs  should  even  keep 
records  of  tests  that  failed  and  remedia¬ 
tion  options  that  weren’t  pursued. 

Obsessive  documentation  can  make  a 
company  less  vulnerable  to  litigation  by 
customers,  business  partners,  regulators 
or  shareholders.  “You’re  less  likely  to  be 


"The  best-case  scenario  is  that  you  don't  have 
to  sue  anyone,  no  one's  suing  you  and  your 
business  is  running  without  interruption/' 

-Shirley  Halas 
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Fidelity  Technology  Solutions1 


A  Fidelity  Investments  Company 


We  Trust  TRACER  2000' 


►  TRACER  2000  finds  Y2K  compliance 
problems  in  a  client-server  environment 
in  any  language,  on  any  platform. 

It's  the  fast,  easy,  less  expensive  way 
to  identify  compliance  problems. 
TRACER  2000  is  now  in  use  on  desktops 
throughout  Fidelity,  helping  us  solve 
our  Y2K  problems.  It'll  do  the  same  for 


you.  For  more  information,  call  us  at 


1-800-786-5168  or  visit  our  website: 


http://tracer2000.fidelity.com 
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sued  if  you’re  not  an  easy  target,”  says 
McKenzie.  “Plaintiffs — -and  class  action 
lawyers — prefer  defendants  that  don’t 
have  records  of  everything  they  did.” 

Part  of  the  documentation  crusade 
should  begin  with  an  independent  third 
party,  such  as  an  IT  consultancy,  which 
can  identify  the  size  and  scope  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  Y2K  problem,  says  Jeff  Jinnett  of 
LeBoeuf,  Lamb,  Greene  &  MacRae  in 
New  York  City.  After  getting  a  neutral 
observer  to  ratify  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  necessary  to  fix  your  Y2K 
problem,  you  should  then  budget  that 
amount.  “If  you  wind  up  in  court,” 
explains  Jinnett,  “you  can  say  to  a  jury 
that  a  third  party  said  you  had  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  problem  and  you  budgeted  $5  mil¬ 
lion  to  fix  it.”  And  documents  showing 
that  top  management  approved  the 
remediation  plan  can  also  help.  “A  jury 
will  realize  that  this  is  a  company  that 
had  its  act  together,”  says  Jinnett. 

Communicate  consistently.  Certainly, 
internal  communication  with  counsel  is 
an  important  component  of  the  Y2K 
project.  But  what  about  external  com¬ 
munication?  It  can  also  be  an  important 
tool  in  preventing  lawsuits. 

“Most  lawsuits  are  the  result  of 
unhappy  surprises,”  says  Hock  at  Tri- 
axsys.  “The  more  proactive  companies 
are  about  communicating  to  their  sup¬ 
pliers  and  customers  the  status  of  their 
Y2K  conversion  efforts,  the  less  likely  it 
is  that  lawsuits  will  result,” 

Unfortunately  for  many  companies, 
the  legal  department’s  involvement  in  the 
Y2K  project  can  tend  to  squelch  com¬ 
munication  rather  than  promote  it.  At 
companies  like  Comerica  Bank  and 
Humana,  a  managed  care  provider  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  attorneys  review  all 
incoming  letters  inquiring  about  compli¬ 
ance  and  all  outgoing  statements  making 
claims  about  it.  “They  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  don’t  promise  too  much,”  says 
Dan  Sellers,  Humana’s  vice  president  of 
IS.  “And  we  want  to  have  them  involved 
to  make  sure  that  we’re  not  going  to  com¬ 
mit  to  something  that  we  can’t  deliver.” 

Hock  says  that  while  it’s  important 
for  counsel  to  review  statements  about 
Y2K  compliance,  that  shouldn’t  get  in 
the  way  of  “real,  meaningful  dialogue” 
between  you  and  your  key  suppliers  and 
customers.  “Often,  attorneys  will  say, 
‘Commit  to  nothing.  Reveal  nothing.’ 


And  then  you  have  a  standoff.  You  can’t 
let  them  take  control,”  says  Hock. 

But  once  a  dialogue  is  opened,  the 
company  line  on  Y2K  must  remain  con¬ 
sistent.  “Inconsistent  external  communi¬ 
cations  is  one  of  the  most  significant  risks 
a  company  faces — telling  the  SEC  one 
thing,  your  insurers  something  else  and 
your  shareholders  a  third  thing,”  says  Ey. 

Consider  this  scenario:  Because  of  a 
Y2K-related  failure,  a  key  business  unit 
is  forced  to  cease  operations  for  a  month 
in  January  2000.  As  a  result,  earnings 
drop  and  the  company’s  share  price  fol¬ 
lows.  When  shareholders  sue,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  company  described  its 
Y2K  problem  less  seriously  in  its  SEC  fil¬ 
ings  than  it  did  to  its  insurer.  Victory: 
shareholders.  “We  recommend  that  there 
be  a  clearinghouse  within  a  company  for 
all  communication,”  concludes  Ey.  As  a 
result,  many  companies  have  designated 
Y2K  communication  managers — some 
recruited  from  public  relations,  some 
from  IT’ — to  ensure  this  consistency. 

Stand  By  for  Legal  Reform 

As  the  Y2K  issue  gains  in  prominence, 
would-be  legal  reformers  have  begun  to 
introduce  bills  to  protect  companies 
and  state  governments  from  liability, 
primarily  in  California. 

And  Hock  at  Triaxsys  would  like  to 
see  even  more  reforms.  He  hopes 
Congress  will  look  at  restrictions  on  class 
action  suits  by  customers  who  were 
harmed  by  Y2K  failures.  “Those  kinds  of 
lawsuits  are  ripe  for  abuse,”  he  says.  He 
would  also  like  to  see  antitrust  regulations 
relaxed  so  companies  can  more  readily 
share  information  about  their  Y2K  issues. 
“Antitrust  laws  weren’t  designed  to  chill 
that  kind  of  cooperation,”  he  says. 

Don’t  wait  for  government  interven¬ 
tion,  though.  Begin  thinking  of  legal 
counsel  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Y2K 
project  team,  and  partner  with  them  to 
stay  out  of  the  courtroom.  “The  best-case 
scenario  is  that  you  don’t  have  to  sue  any¬ 
one,  no  one’s  suing  you  and  your  business 
is  running  without  interruption,”  says 
Halas.  “But  very  few  companies  will  fit 
into  that  category.” 


Scott  Kirsner,  a  Boston-based  writer  and 
consultant,  is  working  on  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  CIO  on  the  Y2K  problem.  He  can 
be  reached  at  kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 


Avoid  the 
Letter  Game 


WHILE  Y2K  LEGAL 

experts  stress  that 
it's  important  to  have 
written  commitments  from 
business  partners  about  their  own 
compliance,  they  say  that  playing 
"the  letter  game"  can  be 
counterproductive. 

That's  when  a  company  sends  a 
formal  letter  to  a  business  partner 
asking  for  a  guarantee  of  Y2K 
readiness  by  a  certain  date.  The 
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recipient  bounces  the  letter  up  to 
its  legal  department,  which  in  turn 
advises  the  IT  executives  to  commit 
to  nothing.  The  fewer  guarantees 
made,  the  better. 

But  that  leaves  business 
partners  in  a  state  of  paralysis — 
they're  uninformed  about  the 
state  of  their  relationship,  and 
both  projects  are  endangered. 

The  recommended  action?  Get 
your  legal  department  involved, 
but  don't  let  them  stymie  the 
honest  exchange  of  information 
with  mission  -critical  suppliers  and 
business  partners.  "You  can't  let 
the  lawyers  run  your  business," 
says  Steven  Hock,  an  attorney 
who  is  president  and  GEO  of 
Triaxsys  Research  in  Missoula, 
Mont.  "You  need  their  advice,  but 
you  also  need  a  meaningful 
dialogue  with  suppliers.  A  flurry 
of  letters  won't  solve  your  supply 
chain  issues."  -S.  Kirsner 
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Because  memory  should  be  the  furthest  thing 

from  your  mind. 


That’s  why 
there’s  VisionTek. 


The  decisions  you  make 
in  today's  changing 
client/server  world 
can  put  your  IS 
organization  on  track 
for  the  future.  Or  saddle  you  with  the 
wrong  technology  for  years  to  come. 


Beyond  the  expected 

So,  it's  not  surprising  that  you 
haven't  had  time  to  think  about  mem¬ 
ory  lately.  That's  why  we  go  beyond 
simply  providing  products  to  give 
you  the  expertise  that  makes  memory 
management  so  easy,  you  won't  have 
to  think  about  it. 


That  means  advising  you  of  market 
forces  that  will  affect  your  budgets. 
Tailoring  buy-back  programs  to  help 
you  upgrade  more  economically.  Even 
minimizing  downtime  with  loaners, 
on-site  support  and  more. 


Call  your  authorized  reseller  or 
1-800-360-7188. 


Beyond  the  competition 

When  you  spec  VisionTek,  you 
get  the  same  quality  memory 
we  supply  to  leading  system 
OEMs.  You  also  get  the  atten¬ 
tion,  service  and  flexibility  that 
giant  vendors  simply  don't  offer. 
Now  that's  an  easy  choice. 


http://www.visiontek.com  ©  1998  VisionTek 
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Breaking 

\wa 


To  better  serve  its  parent  company, 
a  large  corporate  IT  organization 
breaks  off  and  goes  its  own  way. 
How  far  is  far  enough  to  benefit 
both  parent  and  child? 

BY  DAVID  PEARSON 


OB  LUKAS  HAS  BEEN  PUSHED 
to  the  fringes  of  the  corporate  org  chart,  and 
he  couldn’t  be  more  excited  about  it.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  the  25-year  IT  veteran  held  a  solid  position  in  a  sta¬ 
ble,  billion-dollar  corporation.  He  was  director  of  strategic  tech¬ 
nology,  reporting  to  the  CIO  of  The  Hartford  Financial  Services 
Group  Inc.,  the  Hartford,  Conn. -based  insurance  and  financial 
services  giant.  Today  he  runs  a  small  startup  IT  consultancy, 
and  he’s  not  sure  if  his  job  will  exist  a  year  down  the  road. 

“This  is  the  most  fun  I  think  I’ve  ever  had  with  work,”  he  says. 

What  could  spawn  such  a  carefree  attitude?  Lukas  has  all  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  an  entrepreneur  could  ask  for  but  with  considerably  less  risk  than 
most  new  businesses  face.  Hartford  Technology  Services  Co.  (HTS),  the  340- 
person  firm  Lukas  heads,  operates  like  a  spinoff  of  The  Hartford’s  internal  IT 
division.  As  a  separate  business  entity  within  The  Hartford,  it  may  have  to 
compete  to  earn  the  business  of  The  Hartford’s  33  business  units  spread  among 
5  divisions,  but  it  enjoys  some  measure  of  familial  allegiance  from  them,  too. 

And  while  it  gets  settled,  it’s  got  a  sturdy  roof  over  its  head  on  the  fifth  floor  of  The 
Hartford’s  headquarters. 

Still,  the  risk  is  real.  The  organization  gets  paid  for  only  the  specific  services  it  provides  and 
bills,  and  nobody’s  pressing  a  gun  barrel  to  the  ribs  of  those  business  units.  They’ve  got  their 
own  goals  to  meet  and  are  free  to  fire  HTS  in  favor  of  an  outside  consultancy  anytime  or  to 
use  their  internal  IT  staffs  instead.  If  they  continue  to  choose  HTS  over  other  vendors,  the 
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AN  INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  CORPORATE 
IT  departments  have  declared  themselves 
independent  consulting  organizations 
with  their  own  profit  and  loss  responsibil¬ 
ities.  In  this  article,  readers  will  learn — 
from  one  currently  on  the  road  to  self- 
reliance — what  obstacles  an  independent 
IT  department  faces  selling  IT  services  to 
the  parent  company  and  on  the  open 
market. 


Jack  Crawford  (left),  group 
senior  VP  of  IT,  let  Bob  Lukas 
launch  a  separate  IT  consul¬ 
tancy  from  within  The 
Hartford. 


Reader ROI 
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firm  could  eventually  win  its  independence  from  The 
Hartford  and  become  a  true  IT  services  vendor  with 
“outside”  clients  and  its  own  office  space.  Should 
the  internal  divisions  begin  awarding  a  sizable  por¬ 
tion  of  their  consulting  work  to  competing  firms  such 
as  Andersen,  Ernst  &  Young  and  Electronic  Data 
Systems,  The  Hartford  could  rein  HTS  back  in.  That 
might  mean  reassigning  some  staff  to  internal  depart¬ 
ments  and  eliminating  the  positions  of  others.  Lukas 
would  be  back  on  the  org  chart  again. 

But  having  written  an  ambitious  business  plan  and 
pumped  up  his  staff  to  pursue  aggressive  growth 
goals,  Lukas  hopes  he  never  has  to  make  such  moves. 


Tve  learned  more  about 
business  over  the  past  1 8 
months  than  I  did  my 


entire  career. 
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-BOB  LUKAS 


And  according  to  his  biggest  and  most  important 
client — The  Hartford’s  Group  Senior  Vice  President 
of  IT  Jack  Crawford,  who’s  still  technically  Lukas’s 
boss — he  may  get  his  chance  to  sail  the  good  ship 
HTS  as  far  as  he  cares  to  take  it. 

The  venture’s  ultimate  fate  will  largely  be  decided 
by  the  two  individuals  who  created  it,  Crawford  and 
Lukas.  Their  verdict  will  rest  on  how  successful  HTS 
proves  in  fulfilling  its  mission:  to  attract  and  retain 
top  talent  to  meet  The  Hartford’s  persistent  and  press¬ 
ing  need  for  IT  service  and  support. 

No  More  Frequent  Flyer  Miles 

JUDGED  ON  THAT  SCORE,  the  initiative  has 
already  proved  an  unqualified  success. 
Opening  its  doors  in  1997  with  206  staffers 
recruited  from  The  Hartford’s  2,200-person 
IT  organization,  HTS  added  more  than  100 
experienced  professionals  during  its  first  12  months. 
Of  these,  80  percent  came  from  external  sources; 
about  half  were  recruited  from  larger,  competing 
consultancies. 

Key  to  the  success,  says  Crawford,  is  the  fact 
that  HTS  offers  its  employees  consultant-level 
opportunities  without  a  consultant’s  travel  sched¬ 
ule.  “They  like  the  diversity  of  work  experiences 
and  all  the  learning  opportunities,  which  the  con¬ 
sulting  model  affords  them,”  he  says.  “But  they 


especially  like  that  they  don’t  have  to  be  on  an  air¬ 
plane  all  the  time  to  get  those  things.”  (See  “The 
Staff  Speaks,”  Page  38.) 

“We’re  thrilled  not  only  with  the  quantity  but 
also  the  quality  of  the  individuals  we’ve  succeeded 
in  attracting,”  adds  Lukas.  “Not  only  are  these 
people  experienced  and  motivated,  but  they’re 
entrepreneurial  as  well.  They  appreciate  having 
to  earn  customers’  business  every  day.” 

In  its  first  year  in  business,  HTS  billed  $34  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenues  and  is  forging  crucial  service-and- 
support  partnerships  with  several  key  vendors 
(including  Oracle  Corp.  and  Computer  Associates 
International  Inc.).  It  also  began 
building  a  knowledge  base  of 
best  practices,  which  The 
Hartford  will  look  to  leverage 
across  its  33  business  units.  And 
the  opportunity  to  sell  its  ser¬ 
vices  outside  The  Hartford 
means  a  chance  to  raise  rev¬ 
enues  for  reinvestment  in  the 
business;  this  will  enable  HTS 
to  maintain  full-time  resources 
that  The  Hartford  may  need 
urgently  but  only  occasionally. 

At  press  time,  the  firm  was  on 
the  verge  of  landing  its  first  out¬ 
side  client,  a  financial-services 
company,  and  was  beginning  to 
build  a  formal  business  case  for 
total  independence  to  be  presented  to  The  Hartford’s 
senior  leadership  sometime  this  year  or  early  next.  (See 
“Declaration  of  Independence,”  Page  46.) 

“It’s  too  early  to  tell  how  far  we  will  want  to  take 
this,”  says  Crawford.  “We’re  going  to  take  outside 
opportunities  very  slowly  at  first  and  build  our  busi¬ 
ness  case  to  the  corporation  incrementally,  so  we 
have  a  chance  at  each  step  to  see  if  it  makes  sense  to 
go  a  little  further.” 

Lukas  has  enough  troubles  today  without  fret¬ 
ting  over  the  future.  “I’m  scared  every  day,”  he  says. 
“I’m  nervous  about  my  competition.  I’m  nervous 
that  they  have  methodologies  or  approaches  to 
doing  work  that  are  going  to  sound  attractive  to 
the  same  customers  that  I’m  competing  for,  and 
they’ll  beat  me.  I’m  worried  that  they’ll  steal  my 
people.  I’m  worried  that  we’re  missing  investment 
opportunities. 

“I’ve  worked  in  application  areas,  and  I  know  a 
lot  about  how  to  write  an  insurance  policy  and  a 
lot  about  field-service  processes,”  he  adds.  “But  I’ve 
been  surprised  to  learn  how  little  I’ve  known  all 
these  years  about  running  a  business.  I’ve  got  cap¬ 
ital  acquisition  strategies,  pricing  algorithms,  mar¬ 
ket  research.  I’ve  got  head-to-head  competition.  I’ve 
got  investment  strategies  and  cash  flow.  I  believe  I’ve 
learned  more  about  business  over  the  past  18  months 
than  I  did  my  entire  career  up  until  this  time.” 
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Workstations  so 

powerful 

they  cut  a  monitor's  price  in  half. 

Do  you  shamelessly  demand  ever  greater  horsepower?  More  memory?  More  disk  capacity,  enhanced 
graphics,  even  greater  throughput?  Then  affix  your  steely  gaze  upon  the  specs  below,  and  see  how  efficiently 
our  workstations  can  further  your  drive  for  power.  Especially  when  you  can  get  a  19"  (18"  viewable)  or  21" 
(19.8"  viewable)  Compaq  monitor  for  50°/o  off  when  you  buy,  respectively,  a  select  2D  or  3D  workstation.  All 
by  merely  picking  up  the  phone.  This  offer  ends  soon,  so  take  charge.  Our  operators  are  ready  for  your  call. 

For  the  world’s  best-selling  computers,  call  1-800-315-7776, 
or  visit  your  local  reseller,  www.compaq.com/promos/ 

(Compaq  operators  are  available  8A.M. -8P.M.  EST,  Mon.-Fri.) 


Professional  Workstation  5100  Starting  at  $3,378- 

Workstation  power  in  an  affordable  desktop  design.  •  E 

50%  off  19"  (18"  viewable  area)  V90  monitor  (save  $440).* 

•  5 

•  333MHz  Pentium®  II  processor  W/512KB  cache  #  ^ 

(supports  up  to  2  processors) 

•  64MB  EDO  DIMM  memory  (expandable  to  512MB)  ^ 

•  4GB  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  SMART  hard  drive  ’  h 


ELSA  GLoria  Synergy  (Permedia-2)  graphics  controller 
for  optimized  performance  of  2D  graphics  applications 
5  slots/5  bays 

Netelligent  10/100  TX  autosensing  Ethernet 
Microsoft  Windows  NT®  Workstation  4.0 
Highly  Parallel  System  Architecture  (HPSA) 


Professional  Workstation  6000  Starting  at  $6,618 


The  industry-standard  workstation  designed  with  the  right 
combination  of  performance  and  expandability  to  adapt  to  your 
increasingly  demanding  applications. 

50%  off  21"  (19.8"  viewable  area)  Pno  monitor  (save  $800).* 

•  300MHz  Pentium  II  processors  with  512KB  cache 
(supports  up  to  2  processors) 

•  128MB  EDO  DIMM  memory,  expandable  to  512MB 


Diamond  Fire  GL  4000  graphics  controller  for 
your  most  demanding  3D  true-color  applications 
4GB  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  SMART  hard  drive 
6  slots/10  bays 

Netelligent  10/100  TX  autosensing  Ethernet 
Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
Highly  Parallel  System  Architecture  (HPSA) 


4.9%  Financing  available  from  Compaq  Capital  on  Compaq  hardware.*' 


pentium®!! 


®  1998  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  'All  prices  and  discounts  shown  refer 
to  U.S.  estimated  selling  prices  on  select  models.  Reseller  prices  may  vary.  Offer  with  purchase  of  qualifying  product  thru  6/30/98  while  supplies  last. 
Offers  not  valid  on  Compaq  refurbished  products.  Valid  only  in  the  U.S.  Compaq  reserves  the  right  to  change,  alter,  or  cancel  these  programs  at  any 
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acquire  at  least  five  units  or  $15,000  worth  of  Compaq  equipment  (Tandem  equipment  is  not  eligible  for  this  offering).  Offer  is  based  on  dealer  sales 
price  and  low  lease  rates  are  also  available.  Offer  may  not  be  combined  with  special  discounts  and  is  subject  to  credit  approval  and  execution  of 
standard  lease  documentation.  Offer  is  subject  to  other  restrictions  and  Compaq  Capital  reserves  the  right  to  change,  alter  or  cancel  this  offering  at 
any  time  without  notice.  Lease  must  commence  on  or  before  June  30,  1 998. 
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A  Snowballing  Trend 

HE  HARTFORD  MAY  BE  UNIQUE  in  its  motives 
and  methods  for  sending  an  offspring  enter¬ 
prise  on  such  a  precarious  quest,  but  it’s  not 
alone  in  its  actions.  A  number  of  high-pro¬ 
file  groups  have  already  accomplished  a 
complete  spinoff,  some  attracting  considerable 
attention:  The  Sabre  Group  (out  of  American 
Airlines),  Shell  Services  International  (out  of  Shell 
Oil  Co.)  and  Chevron  Information  Technology  Co. 


(out  of  Chevron)  come  immediately  to  mind.  Dean 
Davison,  a  senior  research  analyst  with  Meta  Group 
Inc.,  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  consulting  firm,  estimates 
10  to  15  percent  of  large  companies  are  either  plan¬ 
ning  to  or  actively  spinning  off  a  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendent  IT  organization.  While  motivations  for 
breaking  away  vary,  most  of  these  entities  share  the 
common  goal  of  justifying  their  expense  to  the  par¬ 
ent  enterprise  by  enabling  internal  clients  to  pay  for 
only  the  specific  services  they  buy. 


The  Staff  Speaks 

Working  at  The  Hartford’s  internal  IS 
consultancy  offers  some  distinct  advantages 

Two  members  of  HTS  interviewed  for  this  report  confirm  Bob 
Lukas's  take  on  why  no  small  number  of  Hartford-area  IT  pros 
are  selecting  HTS  over  other  offerings.  Both  say  they've  been 
contacted  by  more  than  one  headhunter  over  the  past  year 
but  have  opted  to  stay  with  HTS  because  of  its  unique 
combination  of  growth  potential  and  contained 
geographic  territory. 


Grueling  trips 
inspired  Gary 
Starnes  to  think 
about  taking  a 
job  with  The 
Hartford's  inter¬ 
nal  consultancy. 


I 


CCt  entered  the  job  market 
for  the  first  time  in  10 
years  because  I  had  a 
heavy  travel  schedule  that  was 
keeping  me  from  my  family,"  says 
Gary  Starnes,  a  project  manager  who 
joined  HTS  from  a  health-maintenance 
organization  last  August  after  interviewing 
with  more  than  a  dozen  potential  employers.  "Plus  I 
wanted  to  diversify  my  skill  set.  I  liked  this  model 
because  it  was  consulting  without  the  consul¬ 
tant's  lifestyle." 

Starnes  says  he's  currently  working  with 
one  of  The  Hartford's  business  units  to 
develop,  recommend  and  implement  an 
overall  technology  strategy — and  that's 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  he  had  in  mind 
when  he  approached  the  job  market  a  year 
ago.  "These  aren't  little  one  or  two-month 
projects,"  he  says.  "They  are  very  large  and 
important,  crucial  initiatives  that  allow  me  to 
round  out  my  skill  sets  on  both  the  tactical  and 
strategic  levels,  and  really  become  a  very  well- 
rounded  technology  professional." 
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Dianne  Grinvalsky  worked  for  15  years  in  The 
Hartford's  commercial  insurance  division 
before  applying  for  a  transfer  to  HTS — a 
move  she  felt  would  allow  her  to  broaden  her  skill 
set  and  put  her  natural  people  skills  to  use.  An  engi¬ 
neer  in  HTS's  resource  support  unit,  she  says  she 
hears  from  would-be  talent  raiders  every  three  weeks 
or  so.  "I'm  very  satisfied  here,"  she  says.  "I 
haven't  had  to  choose  between  being 
a  part  of  a  big,  stable  corporation 
and  a  smaller,  riskier  firm." 
Grinvalsky  also  says  it  was  a 
plus  that  her  new  employer 
was  to  be  so  closely  connected 
with  her  present  one  at  the 
time  of  her  transfer.  "If  the 
change  had  been  immediate — if 
posting  into  HTS  had  meant  instant 
detachment  from  The  Hartford — that 
might  have  changed  my  eager¬ 
ness  to  jump  right  in,"  she 
says.  "But  because  of  the  way 
we're  moving,  gradually 
becoming  more  or  less 
autonomous  within  The 
Hartford,  it's  been  a  very 
comfortable  change. 

"I  don't  think  this  model  is  right  for  everyone,"  adds 
Grinvalsky.  "I  know  that  there  are  people  who  are 
technically  more  proficient  than  I  am,  but  they  don't 
have  the  personality  traits  that  I  have  that  enable  me 
to  really  thrive  here.  This  situation  is  ideal  for  someone 
like  me,  because  I  can  say  whatever  I  want.  If  I  have  an 
idea,  and  I'm  willing  to  work  hard  enough  to  get  it  to 
work,  it  doesn't  matter  what  my  title  is.  I  can  make  a 
difference,  and  it  gets  noticed."  -D.  Pearson 

http://www.cio.com 


A  constant  barrage 
of  headhunter  calls 
didn't  deter  Dianne 
Grinvalsky  from 
transferring  from 
within  The 
Hartford  into  the 
new  group. 
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Monitors,  $0. 

Once  again,  Compaq  lowers  the  cost  of 

business  computing. 

More  for  less.  More  for  less.  More  for  less.  If  that  sounds  something  like  a  mantra,  it's 
because  nobody  takes  your  needs  more  seriously  than  we  do.  A  radical  example:  the 
full-featured  monitor  that  now  comes  free  with  the  following  Deskpro  PCs.  Buy  1  or 
1,000,000,  and  you'll  get  the  same  number  of  Compaq  V50  monitors  delivered  right  to 
your  door.  For  100%  less  than  budgeted.  So  repeat  after  us.  Call  now.  Call  now.  Call  now. 
Our  operators  are  here  to  serve. 

For  the  world’s  best-selling  computers,  call  1-800-417-8882, 
or  visit  your  local  reseller,  www.compaq.com/promos/ 

(Compaq  operators  are  available  8A.M. -8P.M.  EST,  Mon.—  Fri.) 


Deskpro  2000  Price  $1,599* 


Free  15“  (13.7"  viewable  area)  V50  monitor* 

•  233MHz  Pentium®  II  processor 

•  3.2GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  32MB  SDRAM  standard  memory,  maximum  384MB 

•  512KB  cache 

•  Matrox  MGA  1064/SG  graphics 

•  2MB  SGRAM  video  memory,  maximum  4MB 

•  24X  Max***  slot  load  CD-ROM  w/Enhanced  Business  Pro  Audio 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT®  4.0  pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty**** 

Deskpro  2000  Price  $1,799* 

Free  15"  (13.7"  viewable  area)  V50  monitor 

•  266MHz  Pentium  II  processor  W/512KB  cache 

•  3.2GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  32MB  SDRAM  standard  memory,  maximum  384MB 

•  Matrox  MGA  1064/SG  graphics 

•  2MB  SGRAM  video  memory,  maximum  4MB 

•  24X  Max***  slot  load  CD-ROM  w/Enhanced  Business  Pro  Audio 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  4.0  pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty**** 

Deskpro  4000S  Price  $1,259* 

Free  15"  (13.7"  viewable  area)  V50  monitor* 

•  233MHz  Pentium®  processor  w/MMX  "  technology 

•  2.1GB  EIDE  Hard  Drive 

•  32MB  SDRAM  standard  memory,  maximum  256MB 

•  256KB  cache 

•  S3  Trio  64V2/GX  graphics 

•  2MB  SGRAM  video  memory 

•  Netelligent  10/100  TX  network  controller 

•  Microsoft  Windows  95  pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty**** 

4.9%  Financing  available  from  Compaq  Capital  on  Compaq  hardware." 

®1998  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Deskpro  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft 
and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Other  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of 
their  respective  companies.  'All  prices  shown  refer  to  U.S.  estimated  selling  prices  on  select  models.  Reseller  prices  may  vary.  Free  offer  with  purchase  of 
qualifying  product  through  5/30/98,  while  supplies  last.  Offers  not  valid  on  Compaq  refurbished  products.  Valid  only  in  the  U.S.  Compaq  reserves  the 
right  to  change,  alter  or  cancel  these  programs  at  any  time  without  notice.  "  Certain  restrictions  apply.  Financing  offered  by  Compaq  Capital 
Corporation  to  qualified  commercial  customers  in  the  U.  S.  who  acquire  at  least  five  units  or  $15,000  worth  of  Compaq  equipment  (Tandem  equipment 
is  not  eligible  for  this  offer).  Offer  is  based  on  dealer  sales  price  and  low  lease  rates  are  also  available.  Offer  may  not  be  combined  with  special  discounts 
and  is  subject  to  credit  approval  and  execution  of  standard  lease  documentation.  Offer  is  subject  to  other  restrictions  and  Compaq  Capital  reserves  the 
Dentiurrrll  right  t0  chan9e'  alter  or  cancel  this  offering  at  any  time  without  notice.  Lease  must  commence  on  or  before  June  30,  1998.  ""Data  transfer  rates  vary 
lr.  .  e  ,  ,  .  o  .  II  from  150K8/S  up  to  3000KB/S.  ""Certain  restrictions  and  exclusions  apply. 
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At  The  Hartford,  the  germ  of  what  eventually 
became  HTS  was  in  place  as  far  back  as  a  decade 
ago,  when  a  handful  of  IT  staffers  sold  software 
developed  by  internal  applications  developers  on 
the  open  market.  This  early  initiative  provided 
valuable  experience  in  pricing  and  do-or-die  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  It  also  gave  Crawford  a  taste  of  the 
nonfinancial  rewards  inherent  in  entrepreneurial 
ventures,  such  as  a  highly  motivated  workforce  of 


Jim  Mackintosh's  loyalty  will  go  out  the  window  if  another  IT  consultant  offers  the 
same  skills  as  his  former  co-worker’s  at  a  lower  price. 

individuals  having  to  earn  business  from  internal 
customers  who  could  choose  not  to  hire  them. 

As  it  was,  he  had  been  concerned  about  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  IT  in  the  enterprise — it  was  viewed  essentially 
as  a  support  service  totally  at  the  behest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  with  no  real  voice  in  strategy  or  direction — 
and  saw  in  the  model  an  opportunity  for  IT  to  exert 
more  control  over  its  own  destiny.  In  the  middle  of 
his  mulling  came  the  present  staffing  crisis.  With 
The  Hartford’s  IT  staff  divided  among  a  central 
core-technology  support  group  and  33  separate 


applications  groups  (one  for  each  of  the  business 
units),  it  wasn’t  unusual  to‘  find  one  business  unit 
feasting  on  technical  support  while  another 
starved — or  to  find  two  or  more  working  on  sim¬ 
ilar  projects  but  unable  to  share  best  practices  in 
an  efficient  way. 

“The  constant  flow  of  new  technologies  forced 
us  to  consider  new  ways  to  be  consistent  across  the 
enterprise,  given  the  persistent  staffing  shortage,” 
says  Crawford.  “We  decided  the  answer 
was  to  bring  in  highly  qualified,  innovative 
and  creative  professionals.”  He  and  Lukas 
brainstormed  how  they  might  develop  the 
independent  internal  consulting  model  into 
a  full-blown  business  entity. 

For  Lukas,  one  of  the  first  orders  of 
business  was  to  decide  which  disciplines 
to  pull  into  the  new  organization.  He  sin¬ 
gled  out  six  areas  of  technical  expertise 
that  The  Hartford’s  business  units  could 
opt  to  outsource  to  an  external  consulting 
firm  and  staffed  them  as  follows: 

■  Resource  support  (around  100  individu¬ 
als  supplying  programmers  and  other 
resources  to  help  business  units  through 
workload  peaks) 

■  Distributed  systems  support  (80  or  so 
individuals  who  provide  support  on  such 
activities  as  desktop  equipment  selection 
and  trouble-shooting) 

■  Project  management  (close  to  50  staff 
members  with  expertise  in  supervising 
mission-critical  automation  projects) 

■  Electronic  commerce  (60  staff  members) 

■  Computer/human  interaction  (six  indi¬ 
viduals  focused  on  ensuring  that  IT  sys¬ 
tems  are  easy  to  use,  efficient  and  effective) 

■  Information  delivery  (40  to  50  database 
architects,  data  modelers,  data  designers 
and  others  who  concentrate  on  translating 
raw  data  into  useful  information) 

Lukas  also  recruited  marketing  commu¬ 
nications  and  financial  pros,  and  one 
researcher  to  analyze  the  market  and  keep 
an  eye  on  the  competition.  “He  goes  out  and 
snoops  around,  finds  out  what  people  are 
charging,  what  marketing  and  product 
strategies  they  have,”  explains  Lukas.  “That 
intelligence  helps  us  decide  if  we  want  to  [compete 
with]  what’s  going  on  out  in  the  marketplace.” 

Lukas  also  charged  the  managers  of  each  of  HTS’s 
six  units  with  writing  their  own  business  plan,  mod¬ 
eled  on  the  HTS  plan,  with  financial  goals  and  per¬ 
formance  measures.  These  include  not  only  financial 
targets  but  also  goals  for  innovation,  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  process  administration.  He’s  working  with 
his  managers  to  develop  metrics  for  each  of  these 
aspects,  and  they’ve  begun  to  benchmark  against  the 
competition  on  pricing  and  quality  of  work. 
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Get  up  to  twice  the  memory  for 

only  $0. 

(Exact  change  not  required.) 

Up  to  32MB  of  additional  RAM,  absolutely  free  with  select  Compaq  Armada  notebooks?  What's  with  the 
giveaway?  After  all,  your  buying  decision  depends  on  things  like  power,  features,  quality  of  support,  and 
company  reputation,  right?  All  of  which  would  lead  you,  as  it  has  for  millions  worldwide,  directly  to  the 
Armada  anyway.  Especially  now  that  you  get  more  computer  for  less  than  ever.  So  why  ask  why?  Get  your 
Armada,  grab  your  free  memory,  and  run.  Our  operators  await  your  call. 

For  the  world’s  best-selling  computers,  call  1-800-853-9521, 
or  visit  your  local  reseller,  www.compaq.com/promos/ 

(Compaq  operators  are  available  8  A.M. -8  P.M.  EST,  Mon.—  Fri.) 


Armada  1560DM  $1,999* 

The  fully  integrated  notebook  with  everything  you  need  in  one 
convenient  package. 

Get  an  additional  16MB  of  memory  free  for  a  total  of  32MB.** 

•  Integrated  AC  Adapter 

•  166MHz  Pentium®  processor  with  MMX™  technology 

Armada  4220T  $3,999* 

The  notebook  that  lets  you  pack  more  into  its 
lightweight,  versatile  design. 

Get  an  additional  32MB  of  memory  free  for  a  total  of  64MB.** 

•  266MHz  Pentium  processor  with  MMX  technology 

•  5.2  lbs  in  its  basic  configuration 

•  4.0GB  SMART  Hard  Drive 


•  3.2GB  SMART  Hard  Drive 

•  12.1"  CSTN  SVGA  Display 

•  Integrated  20X  MAX  CD-ROM  Drive**** 

•  Integrated  l<56Flex  Modem1 

•  Supports  up  to  two  Li  Ion  batteries  simultaneously 


•  12.1"  CTFT  SVGA  Display 

•  Li  Ion  Dual  Bay  Battery  &  Li  Ion  Handle  Battery  included 
(supports  up  to  two  Li  Ion  batteries  simultaneously) 

•  ACPI-ready 

•  3-year  Limited  Parts  and  Labor  worldwide 
warranty2 


4.9%  Financing  available  from  Compaq  Capital  on  Compaq  hardware:** 


Pentium® 

■processor 


©1998  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  and  Armada  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  the  Intel  Corporation.  Other  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  'All  prices  shown  refer  to  U.S.  estimated  selling  prices  on  select  models  Reseller  prices  may  vary.  "Free  offer  with 
purchase  of  qualifying  product  through  6/30/98,  while  supplies  last.  Installation  not  included  with  free  memory.  Offers  not  valid  on  Compaq  refurbished 
products.  Valid  only  in  the  U.S.  Compaq  reserves  the  right  to  change,  alter  or  cancel  these  programs  at  any  time  without  notice.  ""Offer  subject  to  change  and 
restrictions  apply.  Financing  offered  by  Compaq  Capital  Corporation  to  qualified  commercial  customers  in  the  U.  S.  who  acquire  at  least  five  units  or  $15,000 
worth  of  Compaq  equipment  (Tandem  equipment  is  not  eligible  for  this  offering).  Offer  is  based  on  dealer  sales  price  and  low  lease  rates  are  also  available. 
Offer  may  not  be  combined  with  special  discounts  and  is  subject  to  credit  approval  and  execution  of  standard  lease  documentation.  Offer  is  subject  to  other 
restrictions  and  Compaq  Capital  reserves  the  right  to  change,  alter  or  cancel  this  offering  at  any  time  without  notice.  Lease  must  commence  on  or  before 
June  30,  1998.  ™20X  MAX  CD-ROM  drive  transfer  rates  may  vary  from  1275  to  3000  Kbps.  ’The  K56flex  protocol  is  designed  only  to  allow  faster  downloads 
from  K56flex  compliant  digital  sources.  Maximum  achievable  download  transmission  rates  currently  do  not  reach  56Kps,  and  will  vary  with  line  conditions. 
Certain  restrictions  and  exclusions  apply. 
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NCR  Teradata®  database. 


Because  it’s  a  different  game. 


To  succeed  in  data  warehousing,  you  need  a 
database  that's  built  for  the  job.  A  database 
that  delivers  maximum  scalability  and  manage¬ 
ability.  Plus  world  class  performance.  Only 
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Data  Warehoutlni  that  Works! 


that-  NCR  Teradata. 

Start  with  a  small  datamart,  and  scale 
to  the  biggest  of  data  warehouses.  The  sky's  the 
limit.  What's  more,  only  Teradata  has  the  ability 
to  scale  in  multiple  dimensions.  So  lots  of  users 
can  ask  lots  of  complex  business  questions  of 
massive  amounts  of  data,  any  time  they  please. 
Yet  still  receive  answers  with  mindbending 
speed.  And  Teradata  does  it  all  while  significantly 
lightening  your  administrative  workload. 

No  wonder  many  of  the  world's  biggest 
success  stories  already  use  NCR  Teradata.  We're 
talking  about  the  four  biggest  retailers,  the  top 
three  airlines,  and  two  of  the  top  three  banks  in 
the  U.S.  Not  to  mention  fifteen  of  the  world's 
top  communication  companies. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  only  database  truly 
built  for  decision  support  can  turn  your  data 
into  a  real  competitive  edge.  To  help  you  get  off 
the  ground,  we'll  even  give  you  a  trade-in  credit 
on  your  old  database. 

Just  give  us  a  call  at  1-800  CALL-NCR.  Or 
drop  by  on  the  web  at  www.ncr.com/teradata. 


GD  NCR 


Transactions  in  the  Age  of  the  Consumer 


Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation.  ©1998  NCR  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Looking  for  Risk  Takers 

ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  ORDERS  of  business  for 
the  inaugural  year  was  the  recruiting  mis¬ 
sion  that  led  to  a  hundred-plus  hires.  “We 
went  after  [people  in]  local  consulting 
firms  like  Andersen,  Coopers  [&  Lybrand], 
EDS  and  local  colleges,”  says  Lukas. 

So  far,  recruiting,  the  main  reason  for  the  reor¬ 
ganization  and  one  of  the  biggest  concerns  going 
into  the  launch,  has  proved  one  of  the  easiest  goals 
to  achieve.  And  that’s  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lukas 
screens  out  all  but  the  best  and  the  brightest — those 
with  not  only  top-notch  technical  accomplishments 
but  also  signs  of  enterprise  and  innovation.  “One 
[applicant]  had  run  an  ice  cream  shop,”  says  Lukas. 


There  seems  to  be  a 
keener  sensitivity  to  our 
particular  needs . " 


-JIM  MACKINTOSH 


“That  showed  me  he  was  a  risk  taker  and  someone 
who  wasn’t  afraid  to  learn  new  things.  Placed 
alongside  his  technical  background,  that  made  him 
an  excellent  fit  for  us.”  Just  5  of  every  80  applicants 
for  a  project  management  position,  for  example, 
make  it  as  far  as  an  interview. 

There  are  lots  of  technically  skilled  people  out 
there,  he  adds,  but  most  don’t  possess  the  mix  of 
skills  it  takes  to  succeed  as  a  consultant  who  has 
to  win  his  or  her  clients  over  every  day.  He  cites  in 
particular  interpersonal  communication  abilities, 
the  flexibility  to  take  on  assignments  in  wholly 
unfamiliar  territory  and  a  passion  for  entre¬ 
preneurial  success. 

One  of  the  customers,  Jim  Mackintosh,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  business  technology  and  reinsurance  for  The 
Hartford,  confirms  Lukas’s  success  in  this  regard.  “I 
see  a  difference  in  the  soft  skills,  the  care  and  han¬ 
dling  with  which  they  deal  with  us,”  he  says.  “Plus 
there  seems  to  be  a  keener  sensitivity  to  our  particu¬ 
lar  needs.  Where  there  used  to  be  somewhat  of  a  one- 
size-fits-all  approach  to  solving  technology  challenges 
[from  internal  IT  support  resources],  there’s  now  a 
very  keen  sensitivity  to  your  particular  needs.  You 
get  heard.  And  Bob  has  clearly  brought  on  board 
people  with  the  wherewithal  to  carry  out  the  solu¬ 
tions  they  propose.” 

Mackintosh  is  quick  to  add  that  any  loyalty  he 
feels  for  his  former  coworkers  wouldn’t  hold  much 


sway  should  another  consultancy  approach  him 
offering  the  same  level  of  £kill  and  attention  at  a 
better  price. 

Of  course,  customer  satisfaction  levels  get  at  least 
a  bit  of  a  boost  from  the  competitive  pricing  HTS 
is  able  to  offer.  As  a  not-for-profit  entity,  it  needs  to 
bill  only  enough  on  each  assignment  to  recoup  costs 
incurred.  That  advantage,  along  with  whatever 
political  pressure  exists  for  internal  business  units 
to  support  this  new  corporate  venture,  would  evap¬ 
orate  should  HTS  incorporate  and  change  to  for- 
profit  status. 

Lor  now,  Lukas  must  walk  a  tightrope,  demon¬ 
strating  to  The  Hartford’s  business  units  that  they 
are  the  top  priority  while  forging  an  identity  as  a 
bona  fide  consultancy  and  not  just 
a  repackaged  internal  division.  To 
complete  the  identity  change, 
Lukas  is  determined  to  land  at 
least  one  outside  customer — a 
manufacturer  and  a  bank  are  cur¬ 
rent  hot  prospects — and  would 
eventually  like  to  move  HTS  off 
campus  into  a  home  of  its  own  to 
complete  the  transformation. 

“It’s  critical  that  we  land  some 
outside  deals  this  year,  even  if 
they’re  not  big-money  deals,”  says 
Lukas.  “Once  we  do  that,  and  we 
announce  that  we  now  have  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  good-sized  company,  we’ll  feel  like 
we’re  home  free.” 

Changing  perceptions  at  the  staff  level  may  not 
be  so  easy.  Lukas  says  the  highest  hurdle  standing 
between  HTS  and  rapid  acceptance  has  been 
explaining  the  true  nature  of  the  organization  to 
nonmanagement  staff.  There’s  been  no  shortage  of 
questions  from  both  of  The  Hartford’s  other  two 
IT  groups:  the  central  core-technology  support 
group  that  works  in  the  data  center  and  the  appli¬ 
cations  staff  serving  the  business  units. 

“Nothing  bothers  me  more  than  when  people 
say  we’re  only  out  to  make  a  buck,”  says  Lukas, 
“or  that  we’re  just  a  division  of  the  company  that 
gets  some  sort  of  special  treatment.” 

Such  views  are  expressed  “not  infrequently,” 
says  Lukas,  and  the  situation  dictates  that  he  act 
as  a  part-time  evangelist.  HTS’s  marketing  team 
has  produced  logo-bearing  promotional  mer¬ 
chandise  like  pens  and  mouse  pads,  plus  brochures 
and  articles  for  company  newsletters,  but  Lukas 
has  found  it  takes  face-to-face  contact — in  pre¬ 
sentations,  meetings  and  informal  social  moments 
in  the  halls — to  sell  the  mission  and  vision  of  HTS. 
And  “nothing  makes  an  impression  like  satisfying 
a  customer  with  excellent  work  and  dedicated 
care,”  he  says.  “Word  of  mouth  is  our  best  mar¬ 
keting  tool.” 

That  same  mechanism,  he  adds,  helps  smooth 
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eadackes.  Nausea.  Upset  stomack. 

Common  symptoms  of  a  Year  2000  compliance  project. 
For  fast  relief,  our  CIO  s  ervices  group  offers  flex  ikle, 
practical  and  productive  ways  of  solving  your  Year  2000 
proklems.  You  can  ckoose  to  work  witk  us  on  an 
end-to-end  project  or  just  kring  us  in  for  a  specific  pkase 
of  your  program.  Eitker  way,  we’ll  put  togetker  a  Year  2000 
program  tkat  s  easy  to  swallow. 


Callus.  (972)605-2000 

Or  visit  us  at  www.eds.com. 


A  more  productive  way  of  working 


EDS 


if  you’d  like  to  be  part  of  tbe  CIO  Services  team, 
id  your  resume  to  our  website  or  fax  it  to  (972)  605-2643. 


©1998  EDS.  EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation.  EDS  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  m/f/v/d. 
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the  inevitable  human-relations  issues  and  tensions 
that  surface  when  work  that  might  be  done  by  IT 
staff  in  the  business  units  is  outsourced  to  HTS. 
Lukas  stresses  that  his  group  wants  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  asset,  not  a  threat,  to  those  IT  staffers  not 
part  of  HTS.  “It’s  not  automatic  that  [the  business- 
unit  IT  staff]  understand  that  our  goal  is  their  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  been  very  hard  to  get  that  message  to 
sink  in,  and  that  has  surprised  me,”  says  Lukas. 
“Once  they  see  what  we  can  do  to  make  them  look 
good,  they  tend  to  show  a  lot  more  acceptance.” 

A  key  ingredient  in  overcoming  the  reticence,  says 
Lukas,  has  been  Crawford’s  strong  and  highly  visi- 


first,  the  depth  of  skills  it  can  bring  to  the  in-house 
support  The  Hartford’s  business  units  need;  second, 
the  new  revenue  streams  it  can  provide  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  HTS. 

“Jack  Crawford  has  got  to  be  very  flexible  to  let 
this  [breakaway]  happen,”  adds  Cameron.  “And 
Bob  Lukas  has  got  to  be  very  entrepreneurial  to 
make  it  go — and  he’s  got  to  do  that  while  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  corporation.” 

Is  Lukas  concerned  about  raising  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  more  than  300  individuals,  given  the 
potential  for  the  bold  experiment  to  come  to  an 
end?  He  says  he  can’t  afford  to  think  in  those 
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Independence 

Although  HTS’s  business 
plan  is  still  in  its  preliminary 
stages ,  it  reveals  crucial  points 
for  any  internal  IT  group 
thinking  about  declaring 
independence 
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CUSTOMER  GOALS 

►  Establish  customer  profile  database 

►  Survey  customer  satisfaction 

►  Secure  service  agreements  with  five  new  internal  customers  and  at 
least  five  external  customers 

INTERNAL  PROCESSING  GOALS 

►  Develop  recruiting  and  retention  plans 

►  Increase  customer  awareness  of  HTS 

►  Identify  ways  to  share  expertise  among  employees 

►  Build  a  collaborative  proposal  process 

FINANCIAL  GOALS 

►  Increase  revenues  from  $34  million  in  1997  to  $39.5  million  in  1998 

►  Raise  $1  million  in  external  revenues  in  1998  and  $2  million  in  1999 

STAFFING  GOALS 

►  Employ  360  by  1999  and  500  by  2000 
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ble  support.  While  Crawford  has  removed  himself 
from  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  HTS,  he  continues  to 
make  public  his  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  venture. 
“I  believe  firmly  that  this  model  can  deliver  real 
value  to  the  corporation,”  says  Crawford.  “We’ll 
have  a  deeper  technical  organization  and  greater 
revenues  and  training  capacities.” 

The  Road  Ahead 

HE  QUESTION  THAT  REMAINS  is  just  how  far  to 
take  HTS  down  the  road  to  complete  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  more  free-standing  the  organ¬ 
ization,  the  more  it  will  be  able  to  take  on  out¬ 
side  clients — and  the  more  its  attention  stands 
to  be  diverted  from  what  is  now  its  sole  client. 
“We’re  not  out  to  simply  add  another  player  to  the 
consulting  field,”  Crawford  says.  “We’re  looking  to 
serve  The  Hartford  as  best  we  can.” 

To  bring  that  about,  Lukas  must  get  very  effi¬ 
cient  at  delivering  services  inside  The  Hartford,  says 
Bobby  Cameron,  a  Forrester  Research  Inc.  analyst. 
Lukas  must  remind  himself  that,  initially  at  least, 
he’s  only  pursuing  outside  work  for  two  paybacks: 


terms.  “If  we  failed  to  keep  expectations  high,  we’d 
completely  lose  our  momentum.  And  momentum 
has  been  the  key  to  our  recruiting  success  and  will 
be  the  key  to  how  far  we  can  take  this.  You’re  not 
raising  expectations  so  much  as  building  confi¬ 
dence,  and  confidence  is  a  critical  success  factor  for 
any  new  business.” 

Says  Crawford:  “We  went  to  this  model  to  help 
solve  our  staffing  issues  and,  if  you  look  at  the  num¬ 
ber  and  the  caliber  of  the  people  we’re  attracting 
and  retaining,  it’s  clearly  working.” 

“I  just  want  to  create  an  organization  that’s  elas¬ 
tic  enough,  and  creative  enough,  to  always  be  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunities,”  says  Lukas.  “How  big  we 
become,  and  where  we’re  located,  and  how  many 
clients  we  have — all  those  things  will  be  purely  a 
function  of  how  well  we  do  at  spotting  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  right  opportunities.  For  now,  it’s 
just  a  constant  barrage  of  learning.  Who  can  get  too 
much  of  that?”  BE! 


Senior  Writer  David  Pearson  can  be  reached  at 
dpearson@cio.com. 
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get  IT  done. 


How  can  you  build  a  high-performance  IT  organization  to 
compete  effectively  in  today's  global  market?  Call  Keane. 
We  use  rigorous  process  and  management  disciplines  to 
develop  and  manage  software.  And  we  tie  performance 
metrics  to  the  specific  needs  of  your  business.  Our  approach 
continuously  improves  the  performance  of  IT.  So  you  can 
improve  time-to-market,  flexibility,  customer  satisfaction  and 
productivity.  Let  Keane  help  you  build  a  high-performance 
IT  organization. 

Call  1-888-KEANE-98 
www.keane.com 


K  we  get 
KEANE 


Year  2000  Compliance  Help  Desk  Outsourcing  lealthcare  Solutions 
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*  Matt  Maguire  knows  all  about  delivery.  His  company  delivered  over  226  million  pizzas  last  year.  And 
with  4,500  stores  across  the  country,  Matt's  network  had  to  deliver  the  same  superior  performance  and 
reliability  that  made  Domino's®  the  world's  leader  in  pizza  delivery. 


To  do  that,  Matt  chose  Novell®  networking  solutions.  NetWare®  software  as  the  core  server  operating 
system.  NDS'"  technology  to  manage  his  other  operating  systems,  including  SCO®  UNIX®  and  Windows 
NT®.  ManageWise®  to  support  all  1 ,200  remote  devices  in  his  network  from  a  single  location.  And 
GroupWise®  messaging  services  to  leverage  the  ubiquity  of  the  Internet  to  give  employees  worldwide 
access  to  their  email. 

All  in  a  seamlessly  integrated  system  that  could  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  business  and  scale 
up  as  it  grew. 


Novell 


The  result?  On-site  technician  calls  were  reduced  to  twice  a  year,  administration  tasks  were  performed  in 
minutes  instead  of  hours,  money  was  saved,  productivity  was  increased,  employees  stayed  in  touch,  and 
Matt  looked  like  a  genius. 

Now  that's  delivering,  www.novell.com 
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HIGH  AVAILABILITY 


Not  long  ago,  if  you  had  money 
in  a  401  (k)  plan,  you  could  trans¬ 
fer  it  between  funds  only  on  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  basis.  In 
today's  volatile  market,  benefits  administrators  like 
Hewitt  Associates  LLC  are  expected  to  help  partici¬ 
pants  modify  their  investment  decisions  on  a  daily 
basis — at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or  night  the  deci¬ 


sion  is  made.  Computer  technology  that  once  had  to 


be  bulletproof  only  during  regular  business  hours  now 


has  to  appear  continuously  available  for  Hewitt  Asso¬ 


ciates  to  maintain  competitive  parity. 


Today,  many  companies  are  finding  themselves  in 


the  same  boat  as  Hewitt.  Growing  dependence  on  fast- 


paced  electronic  interaction— among  customers, 
.  employees  and  trading  part¬ 


ners— has  left  little  tolerance  for 
downtime  in  computing  envi¬ 
ronments,  scheduled  or  other¬ 
wise.  High-availability  comput¬ 
ing,  once  considered  a  strategic 
advantage,  has  now  become  a 
tactical  necessity.  In  response, 


DW  YOU  IMPLEMENT  HIGH  AVAILABILITY 
jpends  on  the  impact  a  failure  will  have 
i  your  customers,  employees  and  trading 
irtners.  This  article  reveals 


Why  high-availability  demands 
are  increasing 

What  to  consider  in  calculating 
uptime  requirements 
How  network  complexity  increases 
points  of  failure 


CIOs  are  scrambling  for  technological  solutions  that 
can  deliver  a  high  level  of  service  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

As  a  CIO,  how  do  you  decide  how  high  is  high 
enough?  For  some  companies,  the  goal  is  less  than  an 
hour  of  unplanned  downtime  a  year.  For  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  computer  operations  are  expected  to  work 
24/7.  For  United  Airlines,  the  uptime  target  for  mission- 
critical  systems  is  99.97  percent,  but  it's  almost  as 
high—  99.70  percent— for  what  it  terms  "business- 
critical  systems."  That's  a  small  difference. 

The  key  question:  What  is  your  threshold  of  pain — 
that  is,  the  downtime,  whether  scheduled  or  unsched¬ 
uled,  that  your  business  can  tolerate?  For  the  Rite  Aid 
Corp.  retail  drugstore  chain,  the  normal  maintenance 
window  for  its  centralized  drug  interaction  system  nar¬ 
rowed  with  the  company's  recent  nationwide  expan¬ 
sion.  For  enterprises  that  fill  mail  orders  around  the 
clock,  like  Recreational  Equipment  Inc.  (REI),  anytime 
the  computer  goes  down,  customer  orders  don't  get 
shipped. 

Next  question:  How  much  are  you  willing  to  spend 
to  reduce  that  threshold?  As  competition  among  ven¬ 
dors  increases,  the  cost  of  highly  available  systems  will 
continue  to  drop.  Analysts  predict  that  within  five  years 
highly  available  system  features  will  become  more  of 
a  commodity  as  PCs  and  vendors  will  be  forced  to 
embed  such  features  in  a  majority  of  the  PCs  and  servers 
they  offer. 
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Manager  Ken  Blue 
rely  on  high-avail¬ 
ability  systems  to 
keep  REI's  mail-order 
shipments  rolling. 


Defining  the  Parameters  of 
High  Availability 

The  parameters  you  choose  for 
defining  a  high-availability  sys¬ 
tem  ultimately  depend  on  your  business  case:  the  level  of 
availability  you  really  need  and  the  cost  you  are  willing  to 
incur  to  obtain  it. 

Sometimes  the  decision  is  easy.  So  many  hours  of  down¬ 
time  cost  you  so  many  dollars  in  lost  revenues  or  produc¬ 
tivity.  Investing  so  many  dollars  in  additional  technology 
will  reduce  downtime  to  so  many  minutes.  Is  the  cost  worth 
the  gain? 

For  financial  institutions  and  high-volume  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  the  answer  has  always  been  a  resounding  “yes.” 
Now  other  market  sectors  are  starting  to  concur.  In  areas 
like  retail  and  other  customer  service-oriented  businesses, 
high  availability  leads  to  better,  faster  responses  to  customer 
requests.  And  often  service  is  what  differentiates  you  from 
the  competition  and  secures  customer  loyalty. 

For  retailers  like  Sears,  any  system  that  interacts  with 
customers  automatically  receives  high-availability  prior¬ 
ity.  This  includes  the  point-of-sale  terminals  as  well  as  its 
IBM  systems  for  scheduling  product  service  calls  and  check¬ 
ing  account  balances.  “Ultimately,  it  all  adds  up  to  pro¬ 
viding  the  appropriate  level  of  service  to  our  customers,” 
says  Ken  DeWitt,  vice  president  of  corporate  information 


systems  for  Sears  in  Floffman 
Estates,  Ill.  Determining 
high-availability  priority 
requires  a  balancing  act 
between  business  needs  and 
revenue  stream.  Sears  wants 
its  customers  to  enjoy  their 
interactions — completing 
purchases  without  delay, 
scheduling  maintenance  calls 
effortlessly  and  checking  out¬ 
standing  balances  at  their 
convenience — so  that  the 
next  time  they  decide  to  go 
shopping  or  call  a  service 
shop  for  repairs,  Sears  will  be 
the  company  with  which 
they  choose  to  do  business. 

Wait  a  minute,  you  think, 
we  can’t  choose  which  sys¬ 
tems  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant — everything  we  do  con¬ 
tributes  to  our  bottom  line. 
That’s  why  Kim  Muromoto, 
MIS  technical  services  man¬ 
ager  for  Seattle-based  REI, 
cautions  that  it’s  all  too  easy 
to  err  on  the  side  of  high 
availability  and  start  losing 
common  sense.  You  have  to 
honestly  evaluate  the  real 
economic  impact  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  going  offline.  Protect  what’s  critical  to  the  revenue 
stream,  not  just  what’s  highly  convenient. 


Separating  the  Mission-Critical 

Ramneek  Bhasin,  executive  vice  president  of  WSB 
Technologies,  a  Wolfeboro,  N.H. -based  systems  and  net¬ 
work  integrator,  calls  it  a  lifeboat  drill.  The  lifeboat  is  your 
finite  budget.  If  you  take  all  of  your  systems  and  applica¬ 
tions  into  the  realm  of  high  availability,  you’ll  sink  the  boat. 
What  can  you  afford  to  throw  out  and  still  keep  the  com¬ 
pany  afloat? 

As  a  CIO,  you’re  called  upon  to  make  that  fine  distinc¬ 
tion  among  mission-critical,  business-critical  and  noncrit- 
ical.  Which  applications  and  systems  would  severely  affect 
revenues,  decimate  productivity  or  precipitate  a  situation 
too  horrific  to  imagine  if  they  failed?  In  the  case  of 
American  TriTech,  a  San  Diego-based  company  that  devel¬ 
ops  and  installs  911  emergency  dispatching  systems  based 
on  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  NetServer  systems,  the  decision 
is  easy.  If  the  system  fails,  people  die.  In  non-life-threaten- 
ing  situations,  it’s  not  always  so  straightforward.  Electronic 
mail  is  a  good  example.  For  many  businesses,  the  growing 
dependence  on  e-mail  has  shifted  it  from  convenience  to 
necessity. 

Before  you  implement  a  high-availability  strategy,  you 
need  to  understand  the  real  demands  on  each  system  and 
application  in  your  operation.  Then  choose  components 
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•  Millennium™  700  Series  Global  Servers  deliver  today’s  highest 
levels  of  S/390®  CMOS  power,  predictability,  and  availability. 

•  Extremely  flexible  features  and  configurations  -  up  to  1 2  CPUs 
producing  686  MIPS  while  consuming  remarkably  little  space, 
heat,  and  cost. 

•  Born  and  bred  to  run  the  most  mission-critical  applications. 

•  Need  S/390  processing  power  in  the  biggest  way? 

Talk  to  Amdahl. 


MILLENNIUM  700  SERIES. 

CMOS  SERVERS  THAT  OUTRUN  EVERY  ECL  SYSTEM  IN  SPEED  AND  POWER 


HIGH  AVAILABILITY 


accordingly.  Weigh  the  cost  of  quality  and  reliability  against 
scalability  and  performance.  Is  one  backup  system  enough 
to  safeguard  against  outage?  Is  triple  redundancy  for  some 
components  overkill  or  simply  prudence?  Is  it  unreason¬ 
able  to  build  a  second  data  center  if  your  headquarters  is 
near  an  earthquake  fault? 

In  most  instances,  the  costs  increase  exponentially  the 
closer  to  that  100  percent  uptime  ideal  you  try  to  get.  You 
could  opt  for  a  fault-tolerant  mainframe  where  every  piece 
of  the  computer  is  redundant  and  can  be  hot-swapped 
(replaced  without  bringing  the  system  offline).  But  in  pur¬ 
suing  this  line  of  design,  your  million-dollar  investment 
could  very  quickly  become  $2  million.  If  you’re  running 
applications  on  a  Windows  NT  PC  instead  of  a  mainframe, 
you’re  looking  at  an  initial  investment  of  $10,000. 

A  redundant  backup  system  would  run  you  only 
another  $10,000  or  so — which  represents  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  economic  decision. 

And  then  there’s  the  infrastructure:  power  and 
lighting,  the  physical  networking  components  and 
the  environment  itself.  “It’s  one  of  the  highest  return 
areas  but  the  least  visible  and  the  hardest  to  jus¬ 
tify,”  claims  Brian  Litteral,  a  project  manager  for 
ABN  Amro’s  Information  Technology  Services  Co., 
an  international  financial  services  conglomerate 
with  North  American  headquarters  in  Chicago.  When 
you’re  competing  for  limited  IT  budget  dollars,  he  explains, 
it’s  hard  to  quantify  that  the  highest  grade  of  cabling  will 
yield  a  big  enough  long-term  return  on  investment  (fewer 
network  problems  over  the  next  decade)  to  justify  the  addi¬ 
tional  upfront  expense. 

Calculating  the  Real  Costs  of  Downtime 

While  in  most  cases  it’s  not  easy  to  put  a  hard  dollar  figure 
on  downtime,  the  link  between  downtime  and  revenue 
stream  is  most  direct  in  the  retail  sector.  For  REI,  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  sales  per  hour  at  each  retail  outlet  and  orders  filled 
per  hour  at  the  distribution  center  in  Seattle.  When  its  hand¬ 
held  systems  are  down,  REI  warehouse  staff  don’t  know 
what  goods  to  pack  for  shipment.  The  distribution  center 


Arthur  Martinez  (left)  and 
Ajay  Singh  justified  United 
Airlines'  $1 .5  million  system 
by  calculating  it  would  pay 
for  itself  after  just  four  unex¬ 
pected  outages. 


If  the  System  goes  down, 


staff,  which  can  process  up  to  $1  million  a  day  in  mail  and 
Web  orders  during  the  Christmas  season,  sits  idle  until  the 
computers  come  back  online.  And  if  the  order  is  time- 
sensitive  (such  as  a  gift),  the  customer  may  already  be  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  competitor. 

United  Airlines  separates  its  calculations  into  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  potential  and  immediate  operation.  Starting 
this  summer,  United’s  demand  forecasting  system  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  generate  additional  annual  revenues  in  excess  of 
$100  million  a  year  by  constantly  revising  the  number  of 
leisure  and  business  class  seats  available  for  each  flight 
depending  on  current  bookings.  Management  justifies  the 


$1.5  million  spent  in  high-availability  components  for  this 
system  because  it  would  pay  for  itself  in  three  to  four  out¬ 
ages.  For  United’s  flight  management  system,  the  decision 
was  more  tactical.  The  flight  management  system  handles 
all  the  flight  planning,  from  crew  and  gate  assignments  to 
baggage  handling,  meal  services  and  plane  refueling.  If  the 
system  goes  down,  planes  don’t  fly.  Angry  customers  take 
their  business  elsewhere. 

Brokerage  firm  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  Inc.  calculates 
downtime  as  the  ebbing  lifeblood  of  the  business.  Eighty 
percent  of  customer  contact  and  half  of  the  company’s 

trades  come  through 
electronic  channels  such 
as  its  Telebroker  touch- 
tone-based  trading  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  Internet. 
That  represents  about 
100,000  investment 
orders  a  day,  plus  1.5  million  to  2  million  other  transac¬ 
tions  each  hour — customers  checking  balances,  transfer¬ 
ring  money,  tracking  portfolio  performance.  But  more  is 
at  stake  than  a  lost  transaction  if  the  system  goes  down. 
The  ensuing  bad  publicity  might  cost  the  company  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  marketplace 

For  the  Rite  Aid  drugstore  chain,  downtime  means  pre¬ 
scriptions  don’t  get  filled.  Each  customer’s  prescription  goes 
through  a  centralized  drug  interaction  system  before  being 
dispensed.  For  customers  with  third-party  health  coverage, 
those  orders  also  go  through  an  adjudication  system  to 
determine  co-payments,  drug  substitutions  and  other  reim- 


planes  d 


on't  fly. 
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The  4  reasons  why  many  CA-IDMS/ADS-0  applications 
won’t  be  ready  in  time  for  the  Year  2000... 


Make  sure  you  avoid 


these 


pitfalls 


in 


your  Year 


2000  conversion  process: 


1.  Human  Factor  Errors 


The  hand  may  be  quicker  than  the  eye  but  the  computer 
is  still  faster  than  both.  Your  conversion  process  must  be 
sufficiently  automated,  at  least  75%,  because  manual 
conversions  generate  on  average  10  times  more  mistakes. 


2.  Multi  Vendors 


Find  a  supplier  who  can  convert  more  than  just  the  COBOL 
portions  of  your  applications  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  main 
causes  of  errors  and  delays  is  the  lack  of  an  integrated  solution. 
Can  your  provider  treat  COBOL  and  other  orphan  languages  as 
part  of  the  same  conversion  process?  Make  sure  they  can 
handle  your  entire  system  remediation. 


Treat  only  those  lines  that  require  remediation  -  use  the 
right  solution.  This  may  sound  strange  but  many  companies  are 
currendy  “over-investing”.  Before  you  engage  in  a  significant 
“overhaul  procedure”  make  sure  you  identify  only  those  areas 
that  need  remediation. Even  though  90%  of  your  programs 
could  be  non-compliant,  only  a  few  lines  may  need  to  be 
changed.  Your  provider  should  first  help  you  identify  precisely 
the  “lines”  that  require  intervention,  otherwise,  you  will  be 
paying  too  much  and  wasting  precious  months. 


4.  Global  Testing 


Typically  testing  is  50%  of  the  whole  conversion  effort.  With 
time  running  out,  selective  testing  procedures  should  be  used. 
You  must  determine  what  are  THE  most  critical  functions  of 
your  system  to  be  tested  first.  The  results  of  your  impact 
assessment  process  will  provide  the  information  to  identify  only 
those  programs  that  have  been  changed  extensively.  Using  an 
automated  method  produces  a  comprehensive  repository  of  your 
application,  which  is  the  core  in  developing  your  testing  strategy. 

There  are  only  a  few  “complete”  alternatives  out  there; 
ours  is  RECYC2000™.  ^ 


you’re  looking  for  a  complete  solution,  that  can 
process  COBOL  (IBM,  BULL,  DEC),  CA-ADS/O, 
CA-IDEAL,  PL/1,  JCL,  IDMS,  ORACLE  and  DB2; 

you  want  to  run  your  legacy  software  beyond  the  year 
2000,  we  offer  the  most  integrated  year  2000  solution; 

you  are  looking  for  an  in-house  solution,  you  can  use 
RECYC2000™,  the  most  integrated  solution  to  convert 
your  code  on  site. 

To  learn  about  our  30-day  RECYC2000™  free  trial 
offer,  call  us  today  at  714  719  9257.  To  make 
sure  that  it  meets  your  specific  needs  we  can  give 
you  access  to  our  complete  technical  support. 

This  special  offer  expires  May  31st  1998. 


INFORMISSION  W\ 

GROUPeHJ 


www.recyc2000.com 
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What  Does  It  Mean  to  Be 
Highly  Available? 


I  t's  difficult  to  convey  precise  meaning  when 
the  market  uses  terms  like  high  availability, 
fault  resilience,  fault  tolerance  and  continuous 
availability  almost  interchangeably.  You  may 
hear  vendors  and  consultants  talk  about  uptime  in 
terms  of  four  and  five  nines:  99,99  percent  uptime 
(about  an  hour  of  downtime  a  week)  versus  99.999 
percent  (about  10  minutes  of  downtime  a  week). 

industry  analysts  from  international  Data  Corp.  (1DQ, 
a  sister  company  to  GO,  based  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
measure  availability  in  terms  of  impact  on  the  user. 


■  LEVEL  1  Work  stops  and  the  syst 
Data  integrity  remains  intact. 

■  LEVEL  2  Users  are  interrupted  but  can  quickly 
log  on  again. 

■  LEVEL  3 

tion  might  need  restarting  and  performance  might 
degrade. 

■  LEVEL  4 

tion  immediately  cuts  over  to  a  backup  system  with 
out  interruption. 

-D.  You 


bursement  issues  before  the 
sale  is  finalized.  No  prescrip¬ 
tion  sale  takes  place  without 
these  two  systems  up  and 
running.  And  since  the  chain 
offers  24-hour  prescription 
service  coast  to  coast,  there’s 
little  tolerance  for  downtime. 

Factoring  Intangibles 

If  you’re  doing  business  over 
the  Web,  the  medium  itself 
dictates  the  expectation  for 
high  availability.  As  many 
companies  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Internet  are  quick 
to  observe,  their  customers 
are  only  one  click  away  from 
the  competition.  If  prospects 
have  difficulty  accessing  your 
Web  site,  it’s  highly  unlikely 
they’ll  come  back.  So  you’ve  lost  not  only  the  current  sale 
but  also  the  potential  for  repeat  business. 

Once  lost,  image  is  difficult  to  regain.  Stockpoint,  a  San 
Francisco  company  that  feeds  financial  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  multiple  Web  sites  in  addition  to  its  own,  dedi¬ 
cates  over  70  percent  of  its  budget  to  high-availability  tech¬ 
nology.  “All  our  business  revolves  around  our  Web  site  and 
our  ability  to  provide  timely  financial  content.  Any  down¬ 
time  will  result  in  lost  customers,”  says  Sean  Connolly,  vice 
president  of  technology  for  Stockpoint.  Financial  news 
changes  too  quickly  for  customers  to  tolerate  delays.  If 
Stockpoint  fails  to  deliver  the  news  when  it’s  hot,  customers 
will  hock  to  someone  who  can. 

Hewitt  Associates,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  record- 
keepers  for  what  are  known  as  defined  contribution  retire¬ 
ment  plans,  uses  live  operators  and  a  voice  response  sys¬ 
tem  to  administer  employee  benefits  programs  for  client 


ago,  high  availability  was  not  a  requirement  to  protect  the 
Schwab  brand.  Now  it  is,”  notes  Frederick  Matteson, 
senior  vice  president  for  technology  at  Schwab. 

Protecting  Against  Murphy's  Law 

Once  you’ve  made  the  case  for  high  availability,  whether 
through  rigorous  cost  analysis  or  common  sense,  how  do 
you  decide  what  technology  approach  will  satisfy  your 
needs?  While  fault  tolerance  has  traditionally  been  the 
province  of  mainframes,  cluster  technologies  are  coming 
into  their  own.  True,  a  mainframe  environment  gives  you 
terabytes  upon  terabytes  of  processing  power.  But  the  cost 
of  redundancy  on  that  platform  is  enormous. 

The  decisions  are  endless.  You  not  only  have  hardware 
redundancies  to  contend  with  but  environmental  safe¬ 
guards  as  well.  There  are  platform  choices:  mainframes 
versus  servers  versus  PCs.  There  are  system  configurations 


Customers  are  only 


one  click 


away  t™. 

the  competition. 


companies.  The  company  believes  downtime  not  only  frus¬ 
trates  participants,  it  fosters  an  image  of  unresponsiveness. 
“At  the  very  least,  it  injures  our  ability  to  retain  and  attract 
business,”  says  Dan  Kaberon,  manager  of  computer 
resource  management  for  Hewitt,  based  in  Lincolnshire, 
Ill.  According  to  Kaberon,  high  availability  is  a  critical  ele¬ 
ment  of  credibility.  Without  it,  any  company  in  its  line  of 
business  isn’t  going  to  stay  in  business. 

Charles  Schwab  is  finding  that  with  more  customers 
going  online  through  Web  trading  and  dial-in  software, 
there’s  no  opportunity  for  a  human  representative  to 
smooth  out  the  rough  spots  when  a  system  goes  down. 
Customer  loyalty  and  potential  negative  press  exposure 
hang  in  the  balance  with  each  transaction.  “A  few  years 


choices  and  choices  in  how  to  share  computing  workloads: 
centralized  versus  distributed  versus  autonomous  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  You  could  go  with  a  highly  available  cluster,  each 
running  its  own  copy  of  the  operating  system  and  applica¬ 
tions.  Cold  standby  ensures  that  a  dormant  system  is 
always  available  for  service.  But  then  you  have  to  factor  in 
a  delay  while  the  system  initializes  during  a  failure.  Hot 
standbys  kick  in  the  moment  a  component  fails,  so  there’s 
no  visible  loss  of  service.  Mirrored  disks  and  arrays  elimi¬ 
nate  disk  drives  as  a  single  point  of  failure.  Partially  and 
fully  redundant  databases  protect  data  integrity  during  an 
outage.  Intelligent  network  routers  move  processing  work¬ 
loads  to  another  system  or  node  when  one  fails. 

Is  it  necessary  to  create  an  environment  that  provides 
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hnaiiy,  an  information  systems  consulting  company  that  affordably,  enthusiastically  and  responsibly 
delivers  superior  value,  day  after  day,  that  also  can  leverage  a  variety  of  your  needs. 
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electronic  commerce  backbones. 
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HIGH  AVAILABILITY 

instantaneous  rollover  in  case  of  a 
hardware  outage?  Perhaps  a  one- 
minute  delay  is  tolerable.  Maybe 
three  minutes?  Will  uninterrupted 
power  supply  technology  be  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  in  a  power  outage? 

Or  should  you  install  backup  gener¬ 
ators,  too? 

There  are  pros  and  cons  to  any 
approach.  Making  a  spending  decision 
is  complicated  because  today’s  envi¬ 
ronments  are  more  complex  than  they 
were  in  the  days  before  client/server 
systems.  It’s  harder  to  pinpoint  what’s 
broken  or  what’s  prone  to  failure.  Is  it 
the  mainframe,  the  WAN,  the  LAN, 
the  local  server,  the  workstation?  The 
third-party  system  (like  the  credit 
authorization)?  A  bug  in  a  software 
upgrade?  There  are  countless  pieces  to 
the  puzzle  to  consider. 

Eugene  P.  Brown,  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  operations  for  Rite  Aid  in 
Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  recommends  that 
before  you  embark  on  any  technology 
solution,  you  should  do  one  thing. 

“Perform  a  component  failure  impact 
analysis.  Determine  what  would  really 
happen  if  a  particular  component  went  away,”  he  says.  Is  it  a 
linchpin  or  an  inconsequential  cog?  Whenever  you  add  new 
components  to  your  computing  environment — software,  hard¬ 
ware,  network,  systems  management  tools,  etc. — go  back  and 
review  that  analysis  to  see  if  it  still  holds  true.  But  don’t  stop 
with  the  management  of  your  own  software  and  hardware. 
Brown  also  suggests  that  you  confirm  that  any  associates  you 
rely  on  also  institute  sufficient  redundancy  within  their  own 
environments  to  prevent  outages  from  spilling  over  on  you. 

The  importance  of  this  issue  was  brought  home  to  ABN 
Amro  when  the  conglomerate  went  live  with  its  new  high- 


“If  for  some  unlucky  reason  even 
your  redundant  hardware  fails, 

make  sure  you  have  the  right  recovery  process  in  place  to 
get  back  online  in  the  shortest  time  possible.” 

Calculate  and  Recalculate  Your  Point  of  Diminishing  Returns 

It  doesn’t  make  sense  to  throw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  at  a  system  whose  failure  would  only  cost  you  $10,000 
in  lost  revenues.  But  technology  keeps  getting  cheaper  and 
better.  What  might  have  been  prohibitively  expensive  yes¬ 
terday  may  be  within  your  budget  tomorrow.  Areas  of  high 


If  they  can't  access  your  Web  site,  it's  highly 


that  they'll  come  back. 


availability  system.  Though  the  company  populated  the 
system  with  enormous  redundancy  hot-swappable  com¬ 
ponents,  cold  spares,  hot  spares,  a  backup  network  link 
designed  to  link  to  an  outside  service  bureau  for  certain 
information  exchanges.  Two  weeks  after  the  cutover,  the 
service  bureau  had  a  problem  on  its  router.  It  had  never 
installed  a  backup  to  cover  failures.  “Our  whole  redundant 
system  was  basically  connected  to  a  single  point  of  failure 
on  their  side,”  explains  Litteral  of  ABN  Amro.  The  prob¬ 
lem  wasn’t  uncovered  until  ABN  Amro  experienced  two 
hours  of  downtime. 

The  difficulty  with  high-availability  systems  is  antici¬ 
pating  the  ways  they  can  fail.  Users  across  the  board 
agree:  Even  if  you  do  everything  right,  no  environment  is 
immune  to  failure  100  percent  of  the  time.  Brown  warns, 


availability  that  weren’t  possible  before  are  possible  now. 
Kaberon  says,  “You  should  never  reach  a  conclusion  about 
what  you  can  and  can’t  do.  Always  keep  the  subject  open.” 

Use  common  sense.  Look  at  what’s  prone  to  failure. 
Work  on  protecting  that  first.  Then,  if  the  budget  allows, 
tackle  the  more  esoteric  aspects  of  your  environment. 
Planning  is  critical.  Adhere  to  rigorous  design  reviews,  inte¬ 
gration  testing,  backup  environment  testing  and  disaster 
recovery  procedures.  Forethought  is  imperative  for  success. 
As  Kim  Muromoto  of  REI  aptly  puts  it,  “If  you  don’t  have 
a  plan,  it’s  really  tough  to  figure  one  out  as  you’re  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  crisis.  ”  HID 


Debby  Young,  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  can  be  reached  at  dscribe@erols.com. 
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NETWORK  UP  PROFITS  UP 
NETWORK  DOWN. 
PROFITS  DOWN. 


Think  network  computing  doesn't  affect  profit  performance?  Think  again.  And  that's  why  you  should 


talk  to  support  services  from  Sun.  We  can  help  you  create  a  powerful  best-of-class 


solution  to  optimize  your  present  IT  infrastructure. . .  and  stay  ahead  of  the  rapid-fire 


changes  that  affect  us  all.  To  make  sure  these  solutions  work  for  you,  we've  teamed 


with  the  likes  of  SAP,  Baan,  Oracle,  PeopleSoft,  Lotus  and  Computer  Associates  (to  name  but  a  few). 

'f'Sun 

microsystems 

And  we  make  it  simple.  Our  Global  Solution  Centers  give  you  the  expertise  you're  looking  for  24  hours 


a  day,  7  days  a  week-in  every  time  zone  on  earth.  Of  course,  we  offer  mission-critical  support, 


professional  services  and  education.  (We  are,  in  fact,  the  largest  supplier  of  UNIX®-based 


computing  services.)  To  find  out  how  we  can  help  connect  your  network  to  your  profits  visit  our 


Web  site  at  www.sun.com/service/ad/ss.html  or  call  us  toll-free.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 


SET  THE  CONNECTION? 
CALL  SUN  1-800-470-5401. 


©1998  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Sun.  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  logo,  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark,  exclusively  licensed  through  X/Open  Company.  Ltd. 
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Many  hopeful  CIOs 
have  searched  for  a 
fairy-tale  rescue 
from  the  mounting 
woes  of  managing 
product  data. 

Now,  still  eagerly 
awaiting  the  fulfillment 
of  PDM’s  promises, 
some  are  beginning  to 
wonder  if  their  prince 
will  ever  come. 

BY  MALCOLM  WHEATLEY 


> 


HE  STORY 

of  product  data 
management 
(PDM)  might  be 
retold  as  Cinderella 
in  Cyberspace,  but 
in  this  version  the 
prince  seems  to  be  a 


little  too  distracted  by  the  ugly  stepsisters — and,  as  the 


clock  nears  midnight,  time  may  well  be  running  out  on 

any  chance  for  a  “happily  ever  after”  ending. 

Never  mind  making  it  to  the  altar:  As  far  as  most  cor¬ 
porations  are  concerned,  PDM  systems  have  yet  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  prospective  bridegroom.  After  15  years, 
says  Peter  West,  a  vice  president  in  the  Irvine,  Calif.,  office 
of  Boston-based  analysts  Advanced  Manufacturing 
Research  Inc.,  PDM  still  “doesn’t  have  any  visibility  with 
CIOs,  CEOs  or  CFOs.  Instead,  their  attention  has  been 
grabbed  by  enterprise  resource  planning  [ERP]  systems.” 

The  potential  of  PDM  has  always  been  appealing — 
to  create  a  single  repository  for  all  the  information, 
including  the  components  and  materials,  about  a  com¬ 
pany’s  products  and  changes  as  it  goes  through  the  design 
process.  And  businesses  recognize  significant  gains  to  be 


Reader  RC 


TODAY'S  VIRTUAL  FACTORIES  HAVE  REDIRECTED 


the  mission  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  product  data 
management  from  the  engineering  function  to  the 
enterprise  itself.  In  this  article,  readers  will  learn 


►  How  to  separate  PDM  fact  from  hype 

►  When  PDM  works  and  when  it  doesn't 

►  How  to  get  the  most  from  whatever  PDM  solution 
you  choose 

►  Why,  thanks  to  the  Internet,  switched-on  niche  vendors 
have  an  opportunity  to  steal  market  share  from  lum¬ 
bering  PDM  majors  and  "one-size-fits-all"  ERP  vendors 
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made  by  making  that  same  information  available  to  users 
outside  the  engineering  function — to  marketing  depart¬ 
ments,  for  example,  or  suppliers. 

So  why  aren’t  more  companies  adopting  PDM?  And 
why  aren’t  more  companies  leveraging  their  PDM  invest¬ 
ments  by  extending  the  data  into  the  rest  of  the  enterprise 
and  its  supplier  base?  The  answer,  it  seems,  lies  in  a  mix 
of  technical,  organizational  and  cultural  barriers. 

Once  Upon  a  Time 

HEN  VENDORS  SUCH  AS 
Sherpa  Corp.  in  Milpitas, 
Calif.,  pioneered  the  PDM  con¬ 
cept  in  the  mid-1980s,  compa¬ 
nies  were  just  beginning  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  consequences  of 
storing  a  variety  of  data  about  their  products  on  a  diverse 
range  of  systems.  The  typical  company  might  find  itself 
holding  computer-aided  design  (CAD)  drawings  on  one  sys¬ 
tem,  bills  of  material  on  another,  specifications  on  another 
and  vendor  prices  and  performances  on  yet  another.  Just 
finding  information — never  mind  keeping  it  all  synchro¬ 
nized — was  becoming  an  enormous  headache. 

Initially,  PDM  offered  a  way  to  manage  this  growing 
complexity  by  helping  users  track  which  data  was  cur¬ 
rent — no  mean  feat,  given  the  lengthy  gestation  cycles 
and  product  proliferation  that  characterizes  many  cor¬ 
porations’  development  processes.  What’s  more,  PDM, 
supplemented  by  workflow  technology,  improved  the 
management  of  the  design  process  itself,  a  particularly 
useful  feature  in  a  world  moving  toward  “virtual  facto¬ 
ries,”  where  a  growing  amount  of  the  design  process  is 
outsourced  to  external  partners  and  subcontractors. 

Vendors  plunged  into  the  PDM  marketplace  from  all 
directions,  adding  PDM  functionality  to  whatever  their  core 
product  had  been — electronic  document  management, 
CAD  or  the  manufacturing-oriented  precursors  of  today’s 
ERP  systems,  such  as  Mapics.  Just  as  excitedly,  early 
adopters  like  The  Boeing  Co.  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  turned 
to  PDM  as  a  route  away  from  spiraling  design  costs,  man¬ 
ufacturing  foul-ups  caused  by  tardy  engineering  change 
orders  and  lengthy  product  development  cycles. 

Typical  was  the  experience  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba- 
based  Motor  Coach  Industries,  North  America’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  long-haul  intercity  buses.  In  the  fall  of 
1994,  Motor  Coach  urgently  needed  to  undertake  the 
“fast-track”  development  of  a  new  generation  of  vehi¬ 
cles,  says  Bruce  Beally,  CAD/CAE  manager.  “We  had  to 
go  from  scratch  to  a  working  prototype  in  1  8  months,” 
he  says.  Six  development  teams  worked  on  the  design  in 
parallel,  with  an  implementation  of  Unigraphics’s  IMAN 
PDM  solution  providing  the  glue  to  link  the  teams’ 
designs  together. 

Today,  thanks  in  part  to  PDM  technology  develop¬ 
ment,  times  have  been  reduced  by  about  half.  The  part 
numbers  in  today’s  design  are  down  from  nearly  11,000 
to  around  6,000,  while  the  number  of  discrete  parts  in 
each  bus  has  been  slashed  from  37,000  to  17,000. 


But  apart  from  making  the  PDM  data  available  to  the 
technical  writers  in  the  publicatioris  department,  plans  to 
share  data  with  other  parts  of  the  organization  were  side¬ 
lined  at  Motor  Coach,  as  were  attempts  to 
pull  suppliers  into  the  system.  The  chief 
culprit  was  the  lack  of  appropriate 
out-of-the-box  software  links  to 
other  departments’  systems,  says 
Beally,  adding  that  the  company 
has  no  intention  of  creating 
those  itself.  Equally  unappeal¬ 
ing  was  the  prospect  of  training 
and  supporting  dozens  of  sup¬ 
pliers  in  the  use  of  the  PDM  soft¬ 
ware.  At  Motor  Coach,  says 
Beally,  the  emphasis  is  firmly  on 
building  buses,  not  writing  software 
or  training  suppliers. 

Dungeons  and  Dragons 

Roughly  the  same  picture  emerges  at 
Whirlpool  Corp.  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
where  the  company  is  reassessing  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  products  it  has  used  for  the  past 
three  years.  In  May  of  1995,  it  was  working 
on  a  plan  to  connect  all  of  its  product  data 
around  the  globe  (see  “Forging  a  Global  Appliance,”  CIO, 
May  1, 1995).  Still,  Dave  Langendonk,  director  of  global 
technology  services,  says  he  is  satisfied  with  much  of  what 
the  project  has  achieved.  “We’ve  got  pretty  good  control 
over  our  engineering  documentation.  We  didn’t  have  that 
before,”  he  says. 

But  lessons  have  also  emerged.  Tension  and  disparities 
in  objectives  inevitably  occur  when  a  company  is  organized 
by  function  rather  than  by  process,  explains  Langendonk. 
PDM  at  Whirlpool  has  been  used  as  a  system  for  engineer¬ 
ing,  he  says,  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  originally  intended 
global  repository  of  product  data  for  the  whole  business 
and  its  supply  chain.  Marketing  hasn’t  even  signed  up — 
indeed,  it  has  its  own  separate  document  management  sys¬ 
tem.  “Getting  marketing  involved  is  a  lot  harder,”  concedes 
Langendonk.  “As  in  most  organizations,  marketing  has 
views  about  how  data  should  be  organized,  and  that  has 
dropped  from  engineering’s  view.”  And  plans  to  include 
key  suppliers  within  the  system  have  also  yet  to  come  to 
fruition.  “We’re  still  working  on  ways  to  plug  [suppliers] 
in,  but  right  now  there’s  no  direct  access,”  says  Langendonk. 
Many  of  Whirlpool’s  suppliers  also  supply  its  competitors, 
he  explains,  and  a  number  of  worries  over  the  leakage  of 
proprietary  and  commercially  competitive  information  have 
thus  far  stalled  attempts  to  grant  suppliers  access  rights  to 
the  PDM  system. 

The  experiences  of  Whirlpool  and  Motor  Coach 
Industries  are  not  unique.  PDM  seems  to  be  character¬ 
ized  by  good,  solid  engineering  implementations  but  suf¬ 
fers  from  limited  links  to  the  rest  of  the  business. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  turf  battles  within  the  typical  orga¬ 
nization.  Users  want  what’s  best  for  them — which  isn’t  nec- 
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essarily  what’s  best  for  the  business  as  a  whole.  PDM  and 
ERP  vendors — and  CIOs  installing  those  systems — are 
used  to  butting  heads  to  sort  those  issues  out. 

But  there’s  a  more  fundamental  problem,  warns  Ed 
Miller,  president  of  Cimdata,  an  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. -based 
computer  integrated  manufacturing  consultancy  and 
research  firm.  “Product  data  structures  in  ERP  generally 
define  parts  and  how  they  are  put  togeth¬ 
er  on  the  shop  floor,  so  it  is  typical¬ 
ly  oriented  toward  materials, 
scheduling  and  production 
processes.  PDM  structures, 
on  the  other  hand,  are 
typically  more  function¬ 
ally  oriented,  focusing  on 
what  the  product  does 
and  how  it  is  config¬ 
ured,”  says  Miller.  While 
both  these  views  are  valid, 
most  PDM  and  ERP  systems 
have  only  limited  capabilities 
for  handling  each  others’  perspec¬ 
tives.  Except  where  PDM  has  a  signifi¬ 
cant  business  benefit  in  its  own  right,  businesses  have  been 
tempted  to  concentrate  on  meeting  their  ERP  needs, 
where  the  payback  is  clearer. 


The  Princess  and  the  PDM 


VERALL,  PDM  SYSTEMS  HAVE  ACHIEVED 
a  market  penetration  of  less  than  10  per¬ 
cent,  according  to  “Are  PDM/EDM 
[electronic  document  management]  sys¬ 
tems  really  controlling  product  data?”  a 
May  1997  report  from  Advanced 
Manufacturing  Research.  Of  these  PDM  implementa¬ 
tions,  the  report  estimated  that  fewer  than  20  percent 
were  in  full  production,  with  the  balance  mired  in  two- 
to  five-year  implementations  involving  the  painstaking 
development  of  unique  applications  to  facilitate  inter¬ 
system  communication.  Worse,  very  few  sites  at  all  had 
managed  to  actually  automate  the  workflow — an  objec¬ 
tive  once  considered  a  key  aspect  of  a  PDM  installation. 

In  addition,  the  passage  of  time  has  changed  some  of  the 
ground  rules.  “Whirlpool  now  has  a  pretty  big  SAP  imple¬ 
mentation  ongoing,”  notes  Langendonk.  Recalling  the 
decisions  made  in  1993  and  1994,  when  PDM  clearly 
appeared  to  be  the  way  to  go,  he  observes  that  “if  we’d 
known  how  overpowering  ERP  environments  were  going 
to  be,  maybe  we’d  have  reached  some  different  conclu¬ 
sions.”  It’s  easy  to  see  why.  In  the  15  or  so  years  that  PDM 
has  been  around,  the  nature  of  the  information  flow  with¬ 
in  and  between  corporations  has  been  radically  trans¬ 
formed.  ERP  systems  have  resulted  in  businesses  sharing 
a  lot  more  data  internally,  and  developments  like  electronic 
commerce  allow  them  to  share  much  more  data  among 
themselves. 

ERP  systems  are  now  a  practical  reality,  bringing 
unprecedented  levels  of  data  sharing  between  otherwise 


disparate  functions.  Consequently,  in  the  push  for  ever- 
tighter  integration,  businesses  are ‘squeezing  out  depart¬ 
mental  “data  islands” — systems  unconnected  to  the  rest 
of  the  enterprise — and  replacing  them  with  modules  of 
multifaceted  ERP  systems.  In  addition,  technologies  such 
as  Electronic  Data  Interchange  (EDI)  and  the  Internet  are 
augmenting  businesses’  ERP  systems  by  allowing  them 
to  exchange  more  data  with  their  supply  chain  partners — 
not  just  to  expedite  sourcing  and  procurement  of  parts 
and  materials,  but  also  to  facilitate  supply  chain  partners’ 
participation  in  the  product  development  process. 

ERP  systems  today  manage  the  entire  production  pro¬ 
cess  from  component  and  part  procurement  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  dispatch  of  the  products  into  which  those  parts 
and  components  go — along  with  handling  all  the  account¬ 
ing  and  financial  information.  But  their  starting  point  is  a 
raw  material  or  component  item  record;  the  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  knows  nothing  of  the  part’s  revision  history,  its  per¬ 
formance  specification  or  what  it  looks  like  on  a  CAD 
screen — important  information  in  a  business  world  with 
increasingly  shorter  product  development  cycles. 

Despite  that,  linking  the  chain  of  events  that  make  up 
order  fulfillment  has  obvious  attractions  for  both  ERP  ven¬ 
dors  and  their  customers.  The  last  year  or  so  has  seen  ERP 
vendors  launch  or  announce  PDM  modules,  according  to 
Cimdata ’s  Miller.  “Engineering  is  the  biggest  user  commu¬ 
nity  that  the  ERP  vendors  haven’t  been  tackling,”  he  says. 
“That  is  now  changing.” 

“It’s  not  engineering  productivity  that  matters,  it’s  enter¬ 
prise  productivity,”  agrees  Randall  Cooke,  manager  of  engi¬ 
neering  systems  at  the  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  location  of  Carrier 
Corp.,  a  division  of  United  Technologies  Inc.  In  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  there,  Baan  Co.’s  PDM  software  is  being  used  as  the 
link  between  Carrier’s  CAD  systems  and  the  Baan  ERP  sys¬ 
tem  in  use  throughout  the  rest  of  the  enterprise. 

The  reason?  Despite  having  24  design  locations  and 
57  manufacturing  sites  around  the  world,  says  Cooke, 
“Carrier  is  still  not  a  global  company.”  Like  Whirlpool, 
the  company  regards  PDM  as  a  tool  for  forging  the  links 
to  create  that  enterprisewide  productivity.  But  the  com¬ 
pany’s  CIO  has  insisted  that  the  PDM  implementation 
pay  its  way  through  bottom-line  benefits,  such  as  a  12 
percent  reduction  in  the  time  that  engineers  spend  look¬ 
ing  for  data  and  documents. 

“PDM  systems  are  a  real  pain  in  the  butt  to  justify.  It’s 
all  soft  benefits,”  sighs  Cooke.  “The  real  benefits  of  PDM 
come  when  you  use  data  downstream  from  the  engineer¬ 
ing  function — NC  programming,  literature  production  or 
process  planning.”  He  contrasts  the  “data  push”  working 
environment  of  the  past  the  with  the  “information  pull” 
environment  now  in  place.  Internal  studies  undertaken  by 
the  company  showed  that  the  deluge  of  paper  character¬ 
ized  by  data  push — engineering  change  orders,  revised  spec¬ 
ifications  and  the  like — sometimes  never  made  it  as  far  as 
the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Now,  when  the  ERP 
system  releases  a  work  order  for  a  part  and  revision,  it  has 
a  specific  revision  number  for  each  product  and  a  process 
definition  document  that  applies  to  that  works  order, 
explains  Cooke. 
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O  IS  THE  ANSWER  PDM- 
augmented  ERP?  or  ERP-aug- 
mented  PDM?  Or  something 
else — like  a  smaller  PDM  solu¬ 
tion  tightly  focused  on  particu¬ 
lar  needs?  “There’s  no  easy  way 
out,”  says  Cimdata’s  Miller,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  users  “face  some  tough  choices.” 

But  one  thing’s  for  sure:  Integration  looks  set 
to  be  a  determining  feature  and  the  PDM  solu 
tions  likely  to  win  out  in  the  future  will  be  those 
that  truly  offer  it. 

As  the  ERP  vendors  work  backward  to  add  PDM  func¬ 
tionality  to  their  wares,  the  major  PDM  vendors  are  retal¬ 
iating  by  adding  manufacturing,  sales,  marketing  and  pur¬ 
chasing  functionality  to  their  products.  At  SCIEX,  a  division 
of  MDS  Inc.,  Paul  Young  is  director  of  business  informa¬ 
tion  systems  for  a  Concord,  Ont.-based  division  within  the 
$1  billion  diversified  life  sciences  company  that  designs, 
develops  and  manufactures  mass  spectrometers.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  on  its  third  generation  of  Matrix,  its  first  real  PDM 
system,  explains  Young,  with  the  latest  one  a  result  of  the 
business’s  need  for  a  system  that  could  support  its  move 
toward  3-D  CAD  and  extensive  design  recycling. 

MatrixOne  Inc.’s  Matrix  PDM  product  won  out,  says 
Young,  primarily  because  it  possessed  “flexibility  and  an 
intuitive  interface  that  made  it  easy  for  people  throughout 
the  business  to  figure  out  and  use.”  In  a  dig  at  the  rigidity 
of  ERP  solutions,  Young  notes  that  the  chosen  system 
“didn’t  require  reprogramming  by  an  expert  to  redefine 
the  business  rules  and  the  data  schema  below  them.” 

He  figures  that  by  fall,  thanks  to  a  simple  browser  inter¬ 
face,  field  service  personnel  around  the  world  may  be  dis¬ 
carding  their  large  binders  of  schematics,  parts  lists  and  dis¬ 
assembly  instructions  and  switching  on  their  laptop 
computers.  But,  like  any  seasoned  observer  of  the  PDM 
scene,  he  knows  that  there’s  many  a  slip  ’twixt  cup  and  lip. 
The  technology  will  be  there,  says  Young,  carefully  distin¬ 
guishing  between  a  capability  to  do  something  and  the  inter¬ 
nal  political  will  to  translate  that  capability  into  action. 

But  as  the  ERP  and  PDM  vendors  battle  for  market 
share,  new  PDM  players  such  as  Consensys  Software  Corp. 
and  Agile  Software  Corp.,  both  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
may  be  about  to  steal  their  lunches.  Critics  such  as 
Advanced  Manufacturing  Research’s  West  pointedly  urge 
“traditional”  PDM  vendors  “to  think  about  broader  issues 
than  just  linking  CAD  systems  to  manufacturing  systems.” 
The  newcomers  appear  to  have  figured  out  that  enterprise 
and  supply  chain  integration  matter  most  in  the  virtual  fac¬ 
tories.  And  by  concentrating  on  those  aspects  of  PDM  and 
applying  newer  technologies — such  as  the  Web — to  them, 
PDM  starts  to  become  attractive  to  users  who  would  have 
normally  held  back.  “Simple,  inexpensive  browsers  can 
expand  the  use  of  PDM  to  many  people  who  might  not  oth¬ 
erwise  have  access  to  the  broader  base  of  PDM  informa¬ 
tion,”  says  Miller. 

In  addition,  many  businesses  are  also  integrating  com¬ 


ponent  and  supplier  management  (CSM)  software 
from  vendors  such  as  Aspect  Development  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  with  their  ERP  and  CAD 
systems,  which  requires  only  those  PDM  fea¬ 
tures  most  relevant  to  supply  chain  integra¬ 
tion.  That  lets  them  not  only  take  into  account 
parts  commonality  concerns  and  price  dif¬ 
ferentials  but  also  download  a  CAD  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  part  while  simultaneously  cre¬ 
ating  a  bill  of  material  record  for  it  within  the 
ERP  database  (see  “Lighten  Up,”  CIO  Section 
l,Feb.  15, 1998).  “If  you  can  get  it  right,  [CSM 
integration]  allows  you  to  take  a  whole  slug  of  cost 
or  inefficiency  out  of  the  supply  chain,”  says  Steven  Y. 
Gold,  a  partner  specializing  in  supply  chain  issues  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  consultancy  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLC. 

Finally,  because  the  traditional  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  model  is  changing  fast,  increasing  reliance  on  out¬ 
sourcing  the  production  function  in  industries  such  as 
electronics  assembly  has  spawned  a  host  of  companies 
that  are  in  the  manufacturing  business  but  not  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  business.  Consequently,  there’s  a  growing  need 
to  push  a  lot  of  product  data  around  outside  the  enter¬ 
prise — and  the  longer  the  recipients  spend  figuring  out 
exactly  what  it  is  they  have  to  build,  the  more  time  is  lost. 

It’s  an  argument  all  too  familiar  to  Bernard  Miller,  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  San  Jose,  Calif.-based  Diamond 
Multimedia,  a  manufacturer  of  graphics  cards,  sound  cards 
and  multimedia  kits  for  OEM  customers  such  as  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  as  well  as  for  the  retail  aftermarket.  “The 
average  life  of  a  graphics  card  is  6  to  10  months,”  says  Miller. 
The  company  used  to  ship  a  disparate  clutch  of  schematics, 
CAD  drawings,  Microsoft  Excel  spreadsheets  and  Microsoft 
Word  documents  out  to  its  contract  factories  in  Singapore, 
Mexico,  Taiwan,  Germany  and  France.  Now,  both  manu¬ 
facturing  personnel  in  these  factories  and  component  sup¬ 
pliers  can  use  Java-coded  clients  to  access  the  company’s 
PDM  system  over  its  corporate  WAN,  which  has  four  entry 
points  in  Europe  and  two  in  Asia,  as  well  as  a  number  in  the 
United  States.  “Eventually,  we’ll  be  doing  it  over  the  Internet, 
but  not  yet.  This  is  a  very  competitive  market,  and  we’re  not 
too  sure  about  the  [Internet’s]  security,”  says  Miller,  echo¬ 
ing  a  frequently  voiced  concern. 

Given  the  way  developments  such  as  EDI  over  the 
Internet  and  electronic  commerce  are  held  back  pending 
resolution  of  the  security  issue,  it’s  a  fair  bet  that  some 
sort  of  solution  will  emerge  soon.  If  so,  that  could  open 
up  the  attractions  of  PDM  to  a  whole  slew  of  companies, 
including  smaller  ones,  for  whom  the  technology  previ¬ 
ously  lacked  relevance  and  for  whom  massive  ERP  sys¬ 
tems  remain  a  dream.  PDM  was  supposed  to  help  bring 
about  the  virtual  factory — not  the  other  way  around — 
but  in  this  fairy-tale  world  of  technology,  it  wouldn’t  be 
the  first  time  that  the  pumpkin  has  gotten  in  front  of  the 
horses.  BE! 

Malcolm  Wheatley,  a  freelance  writer  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  can  be  reached  at  malcolm_wheatley@ 
compuserve.com. 
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With  BDM  as  your  partner,  you  can  celebrate  compliance  when  the 
countdown  begins.  Our  SMART/2000+SM  services  cover  the  Year 
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in  time  and  intact.  Our  SMART/2000+  solutions  feature  structured, 
integrated  methodologies  tailored  to  specific  needs  across  your  enter 
prise.  We’ll  deliver  the  project  tracking,  configuration,  and  control 
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400-plus  participants  split  into  small 
groups  to  dissect  the  company’s  past 
and  future.  Barely  a  month  earlier, 
Bowles  had  assumed  the  reins  of  the 
1 1 1 -year-old  family  business,  while 
since  1992  Wood  has  tried  to  lead  the 
company’s  IT  investment  from  a  chao¬ 
tic  past  to  a  competitive  future. 

But  just  because  Bowles  and  Wood 
were  willing  to  stand  on  a  stage  and 
reveal  the  most  intimate  details  of 
their  company  doesn’t  mean  they 
were  comfortable. 


The  Case 

You  may  not  have  heard  of  Springs, 
but  you’ve  used  its  products  and  you 
know  its  competitors.  Founded  in 
1887  by  Bowles’  great-great-grandfa¬ 
ther  Samuel  White,  an  ex-Confederate 
soldier,  Springs  has  grown  into  a  lead¬ 
ing  U.S.  producer  of  home  furnishings, 
bedding  and  bath  products,  selling 
under  well-known  brand  names  such 
as  Wamsutta  and  Springmaid.  In  an 
industry  rocked  in  recent  years  by 
bankruptcies  and  buyouts,  Springs  has 
held  its  own,  maintaining  operating 
earnings  of  $1 13  million  from  1992  to 
1996  while  increasing  sales  13.6  per¬ 
cent  to  $2.2  billion  over  that  same 
time.  Yet  Springs’  success  pales  some¬ 
what  in  comparison  to  that  of  rivals 
such  as  WestPoint  Stevens,  whose 
1996  operating  earnings  were  $196 
million  on  sales  of  just  $1.7  billion. 

In  an  effort  to  diversify  its  product 
offerings,  in  1995  Springs  acquired 
three  manufacturers  of  related  prod¬ 
ucts:  Dundee  Mills  (towels),  Dawson 
Home  Fashions  (shower  curtains)  and 
Nanik  Window  Coverings  (wood 


While  El  Nino  stormed  outside  the  retreat,  the  audience 
offered  a  hail  of  suggestions  to  Springs  CEO  Crandall 
Bowles  (left)  and  VP  of  IS  Jim  Wood  (right). 


This  Is  the  Winter  of 
Springs  Discontent 


A  CEO  seeking  a  glorious  summer  gets 


blown  over  by  a  storm  of  advice 


IMAGINE  YOURSELF  CLOTHED 
only  in  a  towel  of  your  own  man¬ 
ufacture,  exposed  onstage  in  front 
of  400  CIOs  and  other  executives, 
listening  to  them  dissect  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Imagine  them  second-guessing  the 
strategic  IT  decisions  you’ve  made  over 
the  past  five  years  and  kibbitzing  on 
those  you  should  make  for  the  next 
five.  Imagine  yourself  walking  into  this 
scenario  willingly. 

If  you  can  imagine  any  of  the  above, 
then  you  can  empathize  with  Crandall 
Bowles  and  Jim  Wood,  respectively 
CEO  and  vice  president  of  IS  at  Fort 
Mill,  S.C.-based  Springs  Industries  Inc. 
Bowles  and  Wood  allowed  their  IT 
strategies  to  go  under  the  microscope 
at  C/O’ s  annual  Enterprise  Value 
Retreat  (EVR),  held  under  rainy  skies 
the  first  week  of  February  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Laguna  Niguel  in  Dana  Point, 
Calif.  F.  Warren  McFarlan,  senior  asso¬ 
ciate  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  the  EVR 
moderator,  presented  Springs’ 
predicament. 

At  issue  was  whether  Springs, 
a  $2.2  billion  textile  company, 
has  managed  its  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  investment  effectively 
in  the  face  of  heightened  com¬ 
petition  and  market  demands. 

And  although  Bowles  and 
Wood  did  not  literally  bare  all 
beneath  a  towel,  they  seemed 
just  as  vulnerable  as  the  EVR’s 
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protected.  Because  you  can't  win  the  game  if  you're  not  in  it. 
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blinds  and  shutters).  These  acquisitions 
challenged  executives  not  just  to  roll  new 
businesses  into  Springs’  operations  but 
also  to  integrate  back-office,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  marketing  IT  systems  into  an 
architecture  already  straining  to  link  the 
company’s  54  southeastern  plants  and 
warehouses.  And  the  task  wasn’t  just  to 
integrate  the  systems  but  to  upgrade 
them  so  that  they  could  support  faster, 
more  efficient  business  processes. 
Toward  these  ends,  Springs  invested 
$100  million  in  1997 — up  from  $75  mil¬ 
lion  in  1996 — in  capital  spending.  This 
investment  went  mainly  to  acquire  new 
technology  to  help  the  company  produce 
higher-quality  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Meanwhile,  as  Springs  struggled  with 
internal  growth,  WestPoint  Stevens 


reaped  benefits  from  a  five-year,  $500 
million  technology  investment.  And 
another  rival,  Pillowtex,  a  $490  million 
manufacturer  of  pillows  and  blankets, 
announced  last  September  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Fieldcrest  Cannon,  a  leading  U.S. 
producer  of  towels  and  bedding  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  merger  was  expected  to  make 
Pillowtex  the  nation’s  third-largest  home 
furnishings  maker — a  formidable  new 
competitor  to  industry  leader  Springs. 

Complicating  the  competitive  outlook 
are  the  rise  and  influence  of  such  mega¬ 
retailers  as  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.,  Kmart 
Corp.  and  Target,  a  division  of  Dayton 
Hudson  Corp.  In  recent  years,  these  influ¬ 
ential  chains  have  made  vendor-managed 
inventory  a  standard  for  doing  business, 
forcing  suppliers  such  as  Springs  to 
assume  responsibility  for  inventory  data 
analysis  and  management. 

Wood  was  brought  aboard  in  1992 
and  charged  with  developing  a  long-term 
strategic  plan  for  IT  investments.  Springs 
executives  cautioned  Wood  that  they 
would  support  evolutionary,  but  not  rev¬ 
olutionary,  change.  Nonetheless,  ham¬ 
pered  by  an  organization  that  lacked 
adequate  IT  vision,  leadership,  project 


management  methodology  and  skilled 
technicians,  in  five  years  Wood  was  able 
to  deliver  some  significant  milestones, 
including  a  new  state-of-the-art  data  cen¬ 
ter;  a  wide  area  network  that  links  60 
local  area  networks,  enabling  sharing  of 
printers,  servers  and  e-mail;  and  a  new 
order  management  system,  whose  16 
applications  allow  greater  data  sharing 
between  Springs  and  retailers. 

Yet,  even  as  Wood  began  to  develop 
and  deliver  a  solid  IT  strategy,  he  was 
hampered  by  challenges  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol: 

Staffing.  He  can’t  recruit  or  retain 
enough  people  with  the  skills  he  needs 
to  fulfill  Springs’  current  or  planned  IT 
initiatives. 

Spending.  Even  though  Springs  tradi¬ 
tionally  spends  1 .5  percent  of  sales  on  IT 


investments — consistent  with  the  expen¬ 
ditures  of  industry  rivals — there  isn’t 
enough  money  to  fulfill  even  Wood’s 
baseline  objectives. 

Year  2000.  While  only  13  percent  of 
the  company’s  equipment  must  be 
upgraded  to  Y2K  compliance,  the  cost 
must  be  absorbed  by  Wood’s  already- 
tight  IT  budget. 

Electronic  Commerce.  Springs  execu¬ 
tives  acknowledge  that  Internet  tech¬ 
nologies  could  facilitate  new  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution  activities — and 
improve  internal  productivity — but 
haven’t  advanced  to  planning  that  step. 

By  presenting  their  case  at  the  retreat, 
Bowles  and  Wood — despite  their  obvi¬ 
ous  anxiety — wanted  to  hear  from  col¬ 
leagues  whether  Springs  was  spending 
too  little,  too  much  or  just  enough  on  IT. 
One  breakout  group,  comprising  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  CIOs,  vendors  and  consultants  (as 
well  as  one  fly-on-the-wall  CIO  writer), 
reached  consensus  on  many  of  Springs’ 
key  issues  after  some  discussion. 

Tough  Questions 

The  big  question  was  whether  Springs 
has  focused  its  IT  investments  appropri¬ 


ately  during  Wood’s  tenure.  Nigel 
Bufton,  director  of  worldwide  business 
development  and  marketing  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  outsourcing  division 
in  Stow,  Mass.,  felt  Springs  executives 
had  done  a  good  job  identifying  the 
changing  dynamics  in  the  marketplace. 
But  could  they  keep  up  with  those 
changes?  “It  seems  to  me  everybody 
needs  to  go  off  in  the  woods  for  a  few 
days  and  figure  out  what  the  business 
and  IT  strategies  are,”  Bufton  said.  “I’d 
freeze  everything  until  I  got  my  hands 
around  those  strategies.” 

In  looking  over  system  descriptions 
and  network  charts  included  in  the  case 
study,  EVR  participants  were  startled  by 
Springs’  continued  reliance  on  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  legacy  systems.  “This  technol¬ 
ogy  looks  like  it’s  from  the  ’70s,  not  the 
’80s  or  ’90s,”  said  Laraine  Rodgers,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  The  LR  Group  consultancy  based 
in  Reston,  Va.  “This  is  not  a  network  that 
should  be  around  in  1998.” 

As  they  looked  at  IT  expenditures, 
group  members  noted  that  Springs’ 
investment  is  in  line  with  the  industry 
average  but  seemed  inappropriate  in 
response  to  what  the  competition  had 
been  spending.  There  was  also  agreement 
that,  to  move  forward,  Springs  would 
likely  have  to  consider  outsourcing  at 
least  part  if  its  IT  operations  just  to  get 
access  to  new  skills  and  technologies.  “If 
they’re  going  to  go  forward  in  an  ‘evolu¬ 
tionary’  manner,  they’re  not  going  to  do 
it  with  just  the  horses  they  have,”  said 
Thomas  L.  Walker,  CIO  of  DecisionOne 
Holdings  Corp.,  an  IT  support-services 
provider  based  in  Frazer,  Penn. 

Uneasy  Answers 

As  the  breakout  groups  analyzed  Springs’ 
case,  Bowles,  Wood  and  McFarlan  cir¬ 
culated  among  them,  observing,  answer¬ 
ing  questions  and  ultimately  choosing 
three  separate  teams  to  make  individual 
presentations  to  the  entire  EVR  group  the 
following  day.  Independently,  each  of  the 
groups  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  and 
provided  Springs  with  common  points  of 
advice: 

■  Create  a  CIO  position  reporting 
directly  to  the  CEO.  On  the  current 
organizational  chart,  Wood  reports  to 
an  as-yet-unnamed  COO  (Bowles’  suc¬ 
cessor)  who  in  turn  reports  to  Bowles. 

■  Create  a  new  corporate  strategic  busi- 


"This  technology  looks  like  it's  from  the  70s, 
not  the  '80s  or  '90s." 

-Laraine  Rodgers 
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ness/IT  plan  to  take  the  company  over 
the  next  five  years  and  embrace  IT  as  a 
competitive  advantage.  Also,  as  part  of 
this  strategy,  identify  new  electronic 
markets  and  distribution  channels. 


■  Implement  a  board  of  external  busi¬ 
ness  and  technology  advisors  to  help 
Springs  executives  benchmark  with 
other  industries  and  continually  hone 
the  IT  strategy. 

■  Concentrate  on  IT  investments  that 
support  Springs’  strategic  objectives — a 
standard  network  architecture  and 
appropriate  IT  skills. 

Bowles  appeared  overwhelmed  by  the 
feedback  she  received.  “I  have  plenty  to 
mull  over,”  she  told  EVR  participants. 


“What  I  heard  was  very  helpful;  you 
touched  on  a  lot  of  issues  we  all  talk 
about.” 

Specifically,  Bowles  felt  the  EVR  par¬ 
ticipants  were  on  the  mark  with  their 


perceptions  of  Springs’  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  she  was  receptive  to  the 
idea  of  integrating  the  business  units  by 
standardizing  their  desktop  systems. 

Bowles  seemed  less  open,  though,  to 
thoughts  about  honing  business/IT  strate¬ 
gies  and  increasing  IT  investment.  “We’ve 
got  to  focus  on  being  a  more  effective 
manufacturer,  and  I  feel  our  IT  strategies 
are  trying  to  effectively  address  this 
[focus],”  Bowles  said.  “We  have  linked 
our  IT  spending  more  closely  with  our 


business  initiatives,”  she  added.  “I  would 
say  our  level  of  [IT]  spending  is  adequate, 
if  not  better  than  Springs’  rivals.” 

Wood  was  circumspect  about  the 
advice  he  received,  putting  in  perspective 
where  Springs  was  when  he  was  hired 
and  where  the  company  can  go  with 
proper  IT  vision  and  investments.  “When 
I  first  arrived  at  Springs,  I  think  we  had 
one  of  every  computer  ever  manufac¬ 
tured — some  I’d  never  even  heard  of,”  he 
said.  “We  had  many  strategies  that  had 
been  started  but  never  finished.” 

Despite  his  frustrations  about  what  he 
can’t  do  and  can’t  afford,  Wood  is  mind¬ 
ful  of  an  observation  he  once  heard  from 
one  of  Springs’  executive  vice  presidents. 
“The  biggest  problem  I  have  in  selling  is 
IT,”  the  executive  said.  “But  the  biggest 
opportunity  I  have  is  also  with  IT.” 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  future  of 
Springs  Industries.  BE1 


Senior  Writer  Tom  Field  can  be  reached 
at  tfield@cio.com. 


"The  biggest  problem  I  have  in  selling  is  IT,  but  the  biggest 
opportunity  I  have  is  also  with  IT." 

-A  Springs  vice  president 


.urking  vulnerabilities  in 
the  basement  can  invite 
corporate  cardiac  arrest. 

When  it  comes  to  information 
availability,  how  vulnerable  is 
your  site  to  an  infrastructure 
crash?  If  your  data  center  is  more 
than  five  years  old,  its  capacity 
for  fault  tolerance  is  probably 
obsolete  —  even  with  a  UPS. 


An  Information  Outage  Is  a 
Corporate  Heart  Attack 

When  Was  Your  Last  Checkup? 


A  hot  electrical  circuit  change 
could  corrupt  your  entire  suite 
of  SAP  applications.  Or  a  20-amp 
breaker  failure  could  shut  down 
a  DASD  box  and  put  your  data¬ 
bases  out  of  sync.  And  what  if 
all  of  your  critical  file  servers 
failed  simultaneously  because 
of  a  false  emergency-power-off 
event?  Can  you  tolerate  2  hours, 
8  hours,  or  more  to  restore  infor¬ 
mation  availability  after  a  power 
or  cooling  failure? 

A  checkup  now  can  also 
prevent  failures  caused  by 
human  activity. 

Current  research  shows  that  54% 
of  all  site  availability  failures  are 
associated  with  human  activity. 


By  identifying  and  replacing 
poor  procedures  with  proven  best 
practices  and  training,  the  risk 
of  an  abnormal  event  can  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  reduced  or  prevented. 

Deliver  the  level  of  fault 
tolerance  and  concurrent 
maintenance  your  users 
demand. 

How  much  protection  is  enough? 
Computersite  Engineering  can 
perform  a  Continuous  Availabil¬ 
ity  Review  to  determine  what 
level  of  protection  you  currently 
have,  what  power,  cooling,  and 
human  vulnerabilities  need  to 
be  addressed,  and  what  the  in¬ 
cremental  costs  and  benefits  of 
a  higher  level  of  protection 


would  be.  By  elevating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  improving  site  up¬ 
time,  Computersite  Engineering 
has  helped  clients  justify  over 
$850  million  in  continuous  avail¬ 
ability  site  infrastructure  invest¬ 
ments.  It’s  probably  time  you 
too  made  an  appointment  for  a 
checkup. 


Computersite 
mm  m  Engineering,  Inc. 

1347  Tano  Ridge  Road 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Fax  505  982-8484 
Phone  505  982-8300 
Net  cse@upsite.com 
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Platform  Independence  Day 

Web  application- server  tools  take  aim  at  the  high  cost 
of  building  distributed  applications 


BY  PETER  RUBER 

The  web  has  already  revolutionized  the 
way  you  think  about  marketing  and  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce,  and  now  some  CIOs  are 
capitalizing  on  its  prevalence  to  rewrite  the 
rules  of  application  development.  A  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  companies  are  developing  interac¬ 
tive  Web  sites  and  client/server  applications, 
quickly  and  cheaply,  with  the  aid  of  what  are 
known  as  application-server  development  tools. 

CIOs  report  that  with  the  help  of  such  tools  they 
can  build  reliable,  business-critical  systems  in  six 
weeks  or  less  with  minimal  staff  resources. 

Application-server  development  tools  enable  the 
creation  of  distributed,  multitier  applications  with¬ 
out  the  usual  time  constraints  and  costs  associated 
with  conventional  client/server  application  devel¬ 
opment  methodologies.  “These  tools  are  so  good  that 
you  don’t  make  a  huge  investment  in  code  to  get  a  pro¬ 
totype  up  and  running,”  reports  Jim  Conger,  IS  manager 
for  Chevron  Global  Lubricants  and  Technology 
Marketing  in  San  Francisco. 

The  premise  is  simple.  First,  write  the  application  once 
for  your  chosen  server  platform,  then  link  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  database  servers  (no  matter  where  they  might 
reside  in  your  enterprise)  to  form  a  single  virtual  server. 
Remote  employees,  business  partners  or  customers  dial 
into  your  intranet  or  Web  site  and  launch  business- 
specific  applications  using  only  their  Web  browsers. 

Chevron  used  a  tool  from 
NetDynamics  Inc.  called  Enterprise 
Network  Application  Platform  to 
build  a  sales  and  product  profitabil¬ 
ity  application  called  Insight,  replac¬ 
ing  reams  of  monthly  reports  the 
company  mailed  to  120  globally  dis¬ 
persed  sales  teams  in  the  past.  The 
platform  provides  up-to-the-minute 
real-time  access  to  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  buried  inside  Chevron’s  finan¬ 
cial  systems.  With  Insight,  sales  exec- 
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utives  can  access  data  relating  to  a  single  product  or  trans¬ 
action,  gathering  as  much  historical  data  as  they  need. 

Conger  says  IS  had  built  a  precursor  to  this  applica¬ 
tion  using  classic  client/server  tools  (a  mixture  of 
Microsoft  Access  and  Visual  Basic,  among  other  prod¬ 
ucts).  Unfortunately,  it  was  so  complicated  that  “we 
found  ourselves  in  the  software  support  and  software 
distribution  business,  running  a  separate  help  desk,  and 
it  drove  us  crazy,”  he  says. 

Analysts  like  Eric  Brown  of  Cambridge,  Mass. -based 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  say  Web-based  application-server 
tools  are  “the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  in  creating  highly  dis¬ 
tributed  applications.  They’re  as  much  about  the  Internet 
as  about  component  technology,  and  an  appealing  alter¬ 
native  to  very  complex  object-oriented  development.” 

Other  players  include  Oracle  Corp.’s  Application  Server, 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.’s  Application  Server 
(through  its  acquisition  of  Kiva  last  year),  EveryWare 
Development  Corp.’s  Tango,  Bluestone  Software  Inc.’s 
Sapphire/Web  and  Allaire  Corp.’s  Cold  Fusion. 

First  the  Good  News 

Just  like  traditional  development  environments,  applica¬ 
tion-server  tools  are  a  complete  development  infrastruc- 
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Don’t  screw  up  your  desktop  Y2K  project. 


We’ve  all  done  it  before. ..used  the  wrong  tool 
for  the  job. Yet  the  year  2000  PC  problem 
leaves  little  room  for  mistakes.  Distributed 
environments  are  just  as  critical  to  your 
business  as  the  mainframe. That’s  why 
Viasoft  brings  you  OnMark  2000,  the 
only  integrated  suite  of  desktop  and 
client/server  tools  designed  to  help 
you  overcome  your  distributed  year 
2000  challenge.  From  inventory 
collection  and  risk  assessment  to 
remediation  and  testing,  OnMark  2000 
delivers  exactly  what  you  need. 

Get  the  right  tools  at  www.onmark.viasoft.com 
Download  a  FREE  OnMark  2000  demo, 
or  call  us  at  1 .888.VIASOFT. 


MB 
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The  right  tools  at  the  right  time. 


Managing  the  Business  of  Information  Technology 


www.onmark.viasoft.com 
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ture.  They  integrate  rapid  application 
development  capability,  middleware  con¬ 
taining  a  transaction  server,  messaging 
services,  load  balancing  and  an  object 
request  broker  (ORB),  either  as  ActiveX 
or  DCOM  components  or  a  Corba-com- 
pliant  object.  They  also  come  with  Web 
software  to  run  newly  developed  dis¬ 
tributed  applications  over  the  Internet. 

Application-server  development  tools 
incorporate  many  of  the  controls  and 
services  operating  systems  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  provided  for  their  own  OS- 
specific  applications.  However,  this 
decoupling  from  operating  systems 
reduces  some  of  the  interoperability 
problems  associated  with  running  appli¬ 
cations  in  heterogeneous  enterprises. 

“Application-server  tools  evolved 
from  the  need  to  have  a  middle  tier  that 
could  manage  connections  to  databases 
and  external  applications,  maintain  that 
data,  state  information,  dynamically 
translate  it  into  HTML  and  push  it  down 
to  Web  clients,”  explains  Phil  Costa, 
industry  analyst  for  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Giga  Information  Group  Inc. 

Chevron’s  Conger  adds  that  placing 
all  the  application  logic  on  the  server 
delivers  better  performance  because  it 
eliminates  the  need  for  interaction 
between  the  client  and  server  portions  of 
an  application.  “We  get  a  surprising 
amount  of  functionality  through  a 
browser,”  he  says. 

Chevron’s  Insight  application  runs  on 
a  Windows  NT  server  and  links  with  an 
Oracle  data  warehouse  on  a  Unix  server 
running  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  version 
of  Unix.  Conger  says  that  even  though 
the  application  was  built  in  a  matter  of 
weeks,  he  and  his  staff  had  no  idea  of  just 
how  powerful  and  versatile  the  technol¬ 
ogy  was. 

“It’s  way  ahead  of  anything  we’ve  ever 
used  before,”  he  says,  “but  it  didn’t 
empower  us  to  understand  exactly  what 
kind  of  information  would  be  most  use¬ 
ful  to  our  sales  force  and  our  distribu¬ 
tors.”  It  wasn’t  until  users  delivered  feed¬ 
back  on  how  they  wanted  to  see  this 
newfound  information  that  the  IS  group 
restructured  the  drill-down  capability  of 
the  application  and  redesigned  the  inter¬ 
faces  to  back-end  databases. 

Lucent  Technologies  Inc.  in  Murray 
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There’s  copper  in  them  thar  hills, 
so  stand  by  for  a  new  motherlode  of  speed 


The  road  to  riches  may 
be  paved  with  gold,  but  the 
path  to  faster  microproces¬ 
sors  is  covered  with  pure  copper.  For 
CIOs,  an  upcoming  generation  of 
copper-based  microprocessors  will 
mean  speedier — and  potentially 
cheaper — workstations,  servers 
and  networking  hardware. 

A  key  factor  in  processor  speed 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  con 
ductive  wiring  that  links 
together  a  chip’s  tran¬ 
sistors.  Aluminum,  the 
conductor  used  in  today’s 
processors,  is  cheap  and  easy 
to  work  with  but  gradually  loses  its 
conductive  properties  as  circuits 
decrease  in  size.  So  chip  makers, 
including  IBM  and  Texas  Instruments, 
have  started  looking  toward  substitute 
materials  for  upcoming  generations  of 
tiny,  high-speed  processors. 

According  to  Robert  Havemann, 
TI’s  manager  of  advanced  intercon¬ 
nect  development  in  Dallas,  silver 
would  make  an  excellent  processor 
conductor,  but  the  material  isn’t  prac¬ 
tical  for  mass  chip  production  because 
it’s  expensive  and  difficult  to  process. 
Copper,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  an 
acceptable  trade-off  between  cost, 
conductivity  and  manufacturing  effi¬ 
ciency.  Copper  processors  also  run 
cooler  and  use  less  power  than  con¬ 
ventional  aluminum-based  chips, 
notes  Havemann.  Additionally,  since 
improved  conductivity  means  that 
less  metal  will  be  needed  within  a  cir¬ 
cuit,  manufacturers  will  benefit  from 
lower  raw  material  costs.  The  first 
copper  chips  are  scheduled  to  enter 
manufacturers’  product  lines  later  this 
year. 

Karen  Jahn,  CIO  of  IBM  Server 
Group  in  Fishkill,  N.Y.,  says  copper 
technology  promises  to  boost  pro¬ 
cessor  clock  speeds  to  as  high  as 
1  GHz — more  than  three  times  faster 
than  today’s  300MHz  processors — 
while  cutting  manufacturing  costs  by 
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as  much  as  20  percent.  Jahn  notes 
that  networks  will  also  benefit  from 
the  technology,  with  copper-based 
chips  allowing  the  development  of 
faster  routers  and  related  communi¬ 
cations  devices.  “Copper  technology 
will  directly  translate  into  faster,  more 
efficient  networks,”  says  Jahn. 

Texas  Instruments  recently  moved 
a  step  ahead  of  its  competitors  by 
imbedding  its  copper  wiring  in  xero- 
gel,  a  highly  porous  insulating  mate¬ 
rial  that  provides  improved  electrical 
isolation  using  billions  of  microscopic 
bubbles.  According  to  Havemann, 
using  copper  solves  only  the  near- 
term  problem  of  lowering  resistance, 
but  the  xerogel  and  copper  combina¬ 
tion  reduces  the  capacitance  effects 
that  can  generate  performance¬ 
degrading  crosstalk  between  adjacent 
metal  leads. 

IBM’s  Jahn  believes  that  copper 
technology  will  become  the  conduc¬ 
tor  of  choice  for  most  kinds  of  pro¬ 
cessors  over  the  next  few  years. 
“Copper  will  be  king,”  she  predicts. 
“We’re  going  to  see  processor  speeds 
far  surpass  the  expectations  of  only  a 
few  years  ago.” 

-John  Edwards 
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Two  short  years. 

Millions  of  lines  of  code. 

Ready, 

go. 


GET  GOING  NOW  WITH  MERCURY  INTERACTIVE'S  YEAR  2000  TESTING 
SOLUTIONS,  AND  ACCELERATE  YOUR  CONVERSION  PROCESS. 

The  year  2000  is  rapidly  approaching.  And  without  proper  testing,  your  conversion  process  is  sure  to  go  nowhere 
fast.  You  can  make  much  better  progress  simply  by  using  Mercury  Interactive's  year  2000  testing  solutions. 

WinRunner  2000  automates  your  functionality  testing,  in  either  client/server  or  mainframe  environments.  And 
TestDirector  tells  you  exactly  where  you  are  in  the  process.  Together,  they  give  you  confidence  that  your  systems 
will  function  properly  the  moment  we  enter  the  new  century.  See  for  yourself  at  www.merc-int.com/coytk/  mercury  interactive 
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Hill,  N.J.,  had  the  same  problem  with  its  first  effort, 
reports  Group  Vice  President  Richard  L.  Moore, 
who  chose  Oracle’s  Application  Server  as  a  rela¬ 
tional  database  engine.  The  system  had  to  deliver 
technical  information  and  pricing  for  over  2,000 
telephone  system  products  and  be  accessible  to  1.5 
million  global  business  customers  as  well  as  9,000 
in-house  account  executives.  It  also  needed  the  flex¬ 
ibility  to  customize  pricing  information  for  each 
customer  and  to  change  dynamically  when  the 
company  offered  special  monthly  promotions  or 
introduced  new  products.  The  basic  system  took 
only  six  weeks  to  build,  but  Moore  admits  it  didn’t 
meet  customer  needs.  “We  had  developed  a  site  that 
looked  very  much  like  a  catalog,  but  products 
weren’t  easy  to  find,”  he  explains. 

The  good  news,  reports  Mitch  Messer,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Thinking  Capital  Corp.,  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  Lucent,  was  that  “we  had  built  it  on  a  tech¬ 
nical  platform  that  allowed  us  to  change  the 
application  very  quickly.” 

Yes,  Virginia,  There  Is  a  Downside 

As  with  traditional  application  development  tools, 
buying  an  application-server  development  platform 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  an  integrated  solution 
versus  the  best-of-breed  environment.  You  can  cer¬ 
tainly  get  more  by  buying  individual  low-level  mid¬ 
dleware  components,  says  Giga’s  Costa,  “but 
there’s  a  degree  of  risk  involved  when  you  try  to 
integrate  a  number  of  point  pieces  from  different 
vendors  into  an  application’s  infrastructure.” 

The  value  delivered  by  application-server  ven¬ 
dors  is  that  they  do  that  integration  effort  for  you 
and  they  provide  links  to  just  about  any  type  of 
back-end  database.  However,  these  vendors  have 
created  their  own  programming  model.  You  must 
either  adapt  what  they’ve  built  to  your  own  needs 
or  turn  to  other  specific  tools.  The  latter  course  may 
give  you  more  freedom,  say  analysts,  but  it  will  also 
take  more  time  and  money. 

The  vendors  mentioned  here  differ  both  in  func¬ 
tionality  and  in  the  way  they  are  evolving  their 
products.  Costa  ranks  Oracle  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
because  of  its  enterprise  strategy  and  because  it  sup¬ 
ports  the  largest  number  of  run-time  and  develop¬ 
ment  languages. 

The  trend  among  vendors  is  to  provide  support 
for  open  standard  technologies  like  Java  and  Corba 
(as  well  as  Microsoft’s  ActiveX  and  DCOM)  and 
middleware  products  like  BEA  Tuxedo  and  IBM 
MQSeries.  This  way,  Web-based  systems  developed 
with  their  application-server  tools  will  integrate 
smoothly  with  other  business  logic  in  the  enterprise. 

Costa  differentiates  Allaire’s  Cold  Fusion  from  the 
pack  by  explaining  that  if  you  start  out  generating 


Euro  Conversion  Starts  Here 


Buried  among  all  the  y2k  conversion  furor  is  the  earlier 
but  no  less  important  deadline  of  converting  currency  data  to  the 
new  European  Monetary  Unit  (EMU).  Initial  deadlines  start  in  1999, 
with  a  single  curren¬ 
cy  standard  slated 
for  2002.  Targeting 
this  conversion,  Ad- 
pac's  Currency  tool 
is  designed  to  auto¬ 
mate  and  analyze 
the  multiple  stages 
and  deadlines  in¬ 
volved  in  the  con¬ 
version  process.  It 
will  parse  mainframe  applications  to  identify  places  in  legacy  code 
where  European  currencies  are  tracked.  In  addition,  the  software  can 
also  forecast  the  cost  and  schedule  of  an  EMU  conversion  project. 

Part  of  Adpac's  System  Vision  family  of  products,  Currency  works  on 
mainframe  applications  built  in  Cobol,  PL1  or  Assembly.  The  list  price 
for  Currency  is  $75,000,  though  discounts  may  be  available  for  current 
customers.  For  more  information,  call  415  777-5400  or  visit 
www.adpac.com. 


The  Network  Enunciates 


IF  YOU'VE  EVER  USED  AN  INTERNET  PHONE,  yOU  know  how  radio 
sounded  in  its  infancy — distant,  scratchy  and  prone  to  static.  Noise 
Cancellation  Technologies  Inc.  (NCTI)  has  tackled  the  noise  and  echo 
problem  of  Internet  phones  with  its  ClearSpeech  Corporate  I-Phone 
software.  The  software  for  corporate  intranets  is  designed  to  offer  clear 
voice  transmissions  and  full-duplex  operation  (that  is,  both  people  can 
talk  at  the  same  time,  the  way  people  do  in  real  life). 

ClearSpeech  incorporates  compression  and  encryption,  along  with 
traditional  telephony  capabilities  like  messaging,  a  Rolodex  and  auto¬ 
matic  answering. 
The  software  is 
available  for  li¬ 
censing  by  cor¬ 
porations  in  their 
call  centers,  but 
NCTI  is  also  aim¬ 
ing  it  at  com¬ 
puter,  telephone 
and  network- 
equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Soon 
we  may  all  be 

yakking  at  our  computers  regularly,  not  just  when  things  go  wrong. 
ClearSpeech  is  priced  at  $50  per  user,  with  site  licenses  available.  For 
more  information,  call  203  961-0500  or  visit  www.nct-active.com. 
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When  it  comes  to  your  company's  critical  human 
resources  needs,  trust  a  leader.  For  nearly  25  years,  PDS 
has  combined  extensive  human  resources  expertise  with 
innovative  software  design  and  consulting  and  support 
services.  And  we  have  a  proven  track  record  of  serving 
more  than  1000  clients  across  a  wide  range  of  industries. 

Vista™  —  our  premier  client/server  suite  —  is  completely 
Web-deployable,  with  Human  Resources,  Benefits,  Payroll, 
Applicant  Tracking,  Position  Control,  Self-Service,  Security 
and  Data  Management  capabilities.  And  Vista  provides  a 
scalable,  open  architecture  —  flexible  to  accommodate 
changes  as  your  company  grows,  protecting  your  initial 
investment.  And  with  our  quicker  implementation,  we  get 


you  up  and  running  faster  than  our  competitors  —  which 
means  you'll  see  a  considerably  increased  return  on  your 
investment.  Best  of  all,  our  intuitive  interface  makes  Vista 
easier  to  navigate  and  use. 

\ 

And  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  third-party  implemen¬ 
tation  —  we  do  it  directly.  With  our  ongoing  dedication  to 
customer  service  and  support,  our  teams  are  ready  to  assist 
you  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

For  mission-critical,  corporate-wide  HR  demands,  and 
a  business  relationship  you  can  count  on  for  life,  turn  to 
PDS.  For  more  information,  call  (800)  319-6004  or  visit 
www.pdssoftware.com 


PDS  and  the  PDS  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  Vista  is  a  trademark  of  Personnel  Data  Systems,  Inc. 
670  Sentry  Parkway,  Blue  Bell,  PA  19422  Phone:  (610)  238-4600  Fax:  (610)  834-8720 


Emerging 

Technology 

HTML  pages,  and  later  want  to  add  Java  clients, 
which  Cold  Fusion  currently  doesn’t  support,  you’re 
going  to  be  stymied.  “However,  if  a  particular  appli¬ 
cation  may  never  go  beyond  HTML  pages  and  you 
invested  in  Oracle  Application  Server,  you’ve  thrown 
away  a  lot  of  money.  It’s  a  lot  more  expensive  and 
complex  than  Cold  Fusion,”  he  explains. 

But  Allaire’s  Cold  Fusion  is  not  without  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  build  the  enterprise  scale  solutions  you  might 
be  looking  for.  NetGrocer  Inc.,  a  New  York  City- 
based  Internet  shopping  service,  reengineered  its 
supply  chain  for  grocery  distribution  by  running 
the  entire  buying,  warehousing  and  ordering  pro¬ 
cess  with  a  system  developed  using  Cold  Fusion. 

Robert  Hyland,  NetGrocer’s  vice  president  of 
technology,  developed  the  interactive  shopping 
engine  in  only  eight  days,  after  a  consulting  firm 
spent  five  months  and  $240,000  building  a  system 
with  Next  Software’s  WebObjects  that  conformed 
to  only  70  percent  of  the  specifications. 

Richmond,  Va. -based  AlliedSignal  Inc.,  one  of  the 
more  aggressive  developers  of  Oracle  application- 
server  technology,  has  built  several  browser-based 
information  reporting  systems  for  users  in  20  sites 
worldwide.  Eric  DePietropaolo,  director  of  the 
Polymers  business  unit  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  plans  to 
replace  a  number  of  client/server  applications  with  a 
browser-based  delivery  system.  He’s  starting  by  mov¬ 
ing  certain  transactional  applications  to  run  on  the 
server  rather  than  the  client.  “Development  and 
deployment  with  an  application  server  is  a  very  cost- 
effective  approach,”  he  says.  “The  first  large-scale 
project  took  two  programmers  six  months.  Now  that 
we  understand  the  technology  and  component  reuse, 
we’re  building  new  ones  in  a  few  weeks.” 

Howto  Start 

The  rules  of  implementing  Web  application  servers 
aren’t  that  different  from  any  other  application 
development  project.  Upfront  planning  is  essential. 
Model  applications  based  on  what  users  need,  says 
Forrester’s  Brown.  If  developers  learn  how  to  build 
distributed  applications  with  business  objects, 
they’ll  be  able  to  use  these  Web  tools  in  broader 
ways  in  the  enterprise — especially  those  that  sup¬ 
port  Java  and  Corba  objects. 

He  adds  that  application-server  vendors  have 
built  some  good  underlying  structures  by  integrat¬ 
ing  middleware  components  and  a  rapid  applica¬ 
tion  development  environment  with  a  Web  browser 
interface.  With  another  12  to  18  months  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  he  believes  they’ll  even  be  able  to  tackle  large- 
scale  enterprise  applications.  BE! 


Peter  Ruber,  a  technology  writer  in  Long  Island, 
N.  Y,  can  be  reached  at  lbsb20a@prodigy.com. 


Modeling  Efficient  Development 

Being  able  to  visually  model  software  applications  makes 
a  big  difference  when  it  comes  to  figuring  out  how  they  can  work 
most  efficiently.  The  latest  version  of  Rational  Software's  visual 
modeling  tooi,  dubbed  Rose  98,  adds  some  valuable  tools  for  enterprise 
developers. 

To  help  development  teams  share  information,  Rational  has  added 
support  for  its  own  ClearCase  configuration  management  software,  as 
well  as  for  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Visual  SourceSafe  version  control  software; 
models  built  with  Rose  98  can  also  be  imported  into  and  out  of  the 
Microsoft  Repository.  Rational  has  also  added  a  Framework  Library  of 
predefined  components,  including  models  representing  databases  and 
the  Internet;  custom-built  components  can  also  be  stored  there.  A  new 
"visual  differencing"  tool  lets  developers  compare  Rose  models,  or 
branches  of  the  models,  and  merge  the  versions. 

The  Rose  98  Enterprise  Edition  for  Windows  95  and  NT,  with  support 
for  C++,  Java,  Visual  Basic  and  0racle8,  is  currently  available  for  $3,600, 
with  Unix  versions  scheduled  for  this  spring.  For  more  information,  call 
408  863-9900  or  visit  www.rational.com. 

Cool  Components  Make  Quick  Queries 

IT's  always  dazzling  when  a  company  takes  multiple  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  merges  them  into  something  uniquely  original  to  solve 
an  old  problem.  A  startup  called  AlphaBlox,  targeting  the  bugaboo  of 
building  decision-support  queries,  has  combined  Java,  component  tech¬ 
nology  and  Web-interface  design  (believe  it  or  not)  to  create  Enlighten. 

The  product  enables  the 
quick  and  easy  creation 
of  queries  so  that  with  a 
browser,  users  can  ana¬ 
lyze  information  in  mul¬ 
tiple  databases.  Queries 
built  with  Enlighten 
aren't  completely  with¬ 
out  programming — the 
IS  group  still  needs  to 
provide  database  links  before  deploying  the  software  to  users — but  with 
the  right  components,  users  can  customize  their  views  of  database  infor¬ 
mation  more  easily  than  before. 

Enlighten  contains  Java  components  called  Building  Blox,  which  are 
assembled  to  create  queries;  a  framework  called  InterBlox,  which  handles 
the  components'  communications;  and  a  server-based  environment  that 
holds  the  pieces  together.  With  a  Web  authoring  tool  like  Microsoft's 
FrontPage  or  Netscape  Communications  Corp.'s  Visual  Java  Script,  IS  staff 
can  create  applications  by  dragging  the  Building  Blox  onto  the  page.  By 
adding  access  capabilities  to  corporate  data,  IS  can  let  users  construct 
their  own  query  applications  and  analyze  data  most  efficiently  for  their 
needs. 

Pricing  starts  at  $50,000  per  server.  For  more  information,  call  888 
256-9669  or  visit  www.alphablox.com. 
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Cool,  calm,  connected. 


As  more  and  more  companies  look  outside  their 
organizations  to  take  care  of  their  technology 
requirements,  the  need  and  demand  for  quality 
consultants  grows.  Our  consultants,  working  in  85 
cities  all  over  the  world,  work  with  companies  in 
virtually  every  industry,  utilizing  every  tool  and 
technology. 

Ajilon’s  Managed  Services  Organization  (MSO) 
assumes  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  a  clients’  IT 
system.  This  can  include  century  date  change 
activities,  functional  outsourcing  or  systems 
transformation.  If  you  don’t  need  help  on  an  entire 
project,  ask  us  about  our  supplemental  staffing 
capabilities. 

If  you’d  like  to  find  out  more  about  the  rewards  of 
working  with  Ajilon,  please  call  1-800-626-8082  and 
ask  for  the  Ajilon  location  nearest  you. 

Or  check  out  our  website  at  www.ajilon.com 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Akron,  OH  •  Atlanta,  GA  •  Austin,  TX 
Baltimore,  MD  •  Boston,  MA  •  Buffalo,  NY 
Charlotte,  NC  •  Chicago,  IL  •  Cincinnati,  OH 
Cleveland,  OH  •  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
Dallas,  TX  •  Denver,  CO  •  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Hartford,  CT  •  Houston,  TX  •  Jacksonville,  FL 
Los  Angeles,  CA  •  Louisville,  KY  •  Mechanicsburg,  PA 
Minneapolis,  MN  •  New  York,  NY 
Newport  Beach,  CA  •  Philadelphia,  PA 
Phoenix,  AZ  •  Pittsburgh,  PA  •  Portland,  OR 
Raleigh,  NC  •  Richmond,  VA  •  Rochester,  NY 
San  Francisco,  CA  •  San  Jose,  CA  •  Seattle,  WA 
Somerset,  NJ  •  St.  Louis,  MO  •  Southfield,  MI 
Syracuse,  NY  •  Tampa,  FL  •  Troy,  MI 
Washington,  DC  •  Westborough,  MA 
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PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  FROM  CIO  COMMUNICATIONS 

IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Marketing  IS 

CIO  looks  at  the  ways  IS  can  use  the  tenets  of  marketing  to  create  awareness  of  the 
IS  organization’s  mission  and  to  improve  its  image  within  the  company.  Should  you 
be  marketing  your  department? 

ERP  Outsourcing 

Just  when  you  thought  you  were  finished,  outsourcing  may  be  the  next  step  in  your 
SAP  implementation.  This  article  will  look  at  the  latest  ERP  management  trends 
and  examine  when  and  how  to  begin  talking  to  ERP  operations-support  vendors. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  Value  of  Enterprise  Information  as  Business  Currency 

Oct.  4-7,  1998  •  Sheraton  San  Diego  Hotel  and  Marina  *  San  Diego 
As  information  becomes  the  new  currency  of  business,  organizations  must  learn 
how  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  traditionally  separate  business  functions 
and  rethink  processes  to  maximize  business  value.  This  conference  will  use  case 
studies,  business  briefings  and  presentations  from  leaders  in  the  business/IT  revolu¬ 
tion  to  help  participants  understand  the  benefits  of  this  strategy  and  learn  how  cer¬ 
tain  companies  have  adapted  to  processes  driven  by  information  and  technology. 
Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  orwww.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  RESEARCH  RESULTS 


f  ICTI  1997  CIO  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION  SURVEY 

Based  on  the  responses  of 474  IS  executives,  this  survey  looks  at  compensation  as  it  relates 
to  years  of  experience,  budget,  age,  gender,  company  size  and  education. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 


NEW! 


THE  I.S.  STAFFING  CRISIS:  TRENDS  AND  SOLUTIONS 


This  study  details  what  31 6  GOs  in  multiple  regions  and  industries  are  doing  about  the  IS 
staffing  crisis. 


PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 


IMPLEMENTING  I.T.  STRATEGY:  TRENDS,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

As  part  of  CIO's  Best  Practice  Series,  this  survey  provides  critical  and  timely  information  from 
more  than  300  companies  that  you  can  use  to  develop  a  winning  IT  strategic  planning  process. 
PRICE:  $975  Contact:  Lisa  Wilson-Wirth  at  508  935-4068  or  research@cio.com 


TECHNOLOGY  DEPLOYMENT  AND  SPENDING  SURVEY 

A  C/O/Morgan  Stanley,  Dean  Witter,  Discovers  Co.  survey  reveals  where  IT  dollars  go  and 
which  new  technologies  are  finding  acceptance. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 


MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

This  study  focuses  on  understanding  the  formal  (and  informal)  policy  choices  companiesare 
making  to  benefit  from  the  Internet's  vast  resources  while  maintaining  acceptable  levels  of 
security,  productivity  and  efficiency. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Wilson-Wirth  at  508  935-4068  or  research@cio.com 


TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MANAGING  I.T.  STANDARDS 

This  study  provides  best  practices  for  managing  corporate  technology  standards. 
PRICE:  $795  Contact:  Lisa  Wilson-Wirth  at  508  935-4068  or  research@cio.com 


New  On  Our 
Web  Site 


CiO  Radio 

www.cio.com/radio 

A  new  Web  site  feature! 
Listen  to  influential  executives 
discuss  today's  hottest  IT  topics 
with  CIO  writers. 


Spread  the  Word 

www.cio.com 

Want  to  route  an  electronic 
copy  of  a  CIO  article  to  a 
colleague?  Find  the  full-text 
version  on  our  Web  site.  Click  on 
the  icon  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  screen  and  a  copy  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  e-mail  address 
you  specify.  If  you'd  prefer  to 
pass  along  a  printout  of  the 
article,  click  on  the  printer- 
friendly  icon. 


Human  Behavior  and 
the  Web  Research 
Center 

www.cio.com/forums/behavior 

Our  newest  research  center 
addresses  technology  and 
human  behavior  in  the 
workplace.  You'll  find  links  to  past 
CIO  articles,  white  papers,  related 
Web  sites  and  journals.  We  tackle 
collaboration,  creativity,  ethics 
and  general  psychology. 
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Movers  and  Shakers 

www. cio. com/CIO/ 
movers.html 

Find  out  about  recent  job 
changes  and  promotions  in  the 
IT  industry. 

The  Research 
Starts  Here 


Full  Text  Online 

www.cio.com/archive 

Search  CIO's  archives 
without  registering.  Read  our 
searchable,  back-issue  database. 


Year  2000 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/ 

year2k.html 

The  clock  is  ticking  .... 


Online  Feature  Forums 

www.cio.com/forums 

■  Web  ROI 

■  Electronic  Commerce 

■  SAP  R/3 

■  The  CIO  Connection 

■  IS  Staffing  Crisis 


Online  Quick  Poll 

www.cio.com/poll 


Electronic  Commerce 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/ec.html 


Intranet 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_irc.html 


Learn  strategies  for  success  in 
virtual  business. 


Building  an  intranet? 
Need  to  know  intranet  ROI? 
Learn  from  us! 


Visit  the  CIO  Online  Quick  Poll, 
which  presents  a  new 
question  every  week.  Post  your 
opinions  and  see  what  your 
fellow  CIOs  have  to  say  about 
today's  hot  topics. 


Application  Outsourcing 


Application  Development 


get  more  from  (IT 

How  do  you  know  if  your  IT  organization  is  effectively  supporting  your  business 
strategies?  Call  Keane  for  an  IT  assessment.  Within  three  months  we  benchmark 
the  performance  of  your  people,  processes  and  technology  against  industry 
standards,  including  the  SEI  Capability  Maturity  Model.  Then  we  come  back 
to  you  with  realistic  recommendations  to  achieve  rapid  and  dramatic  results. 

Let  Keane  help  you  build  a  high-performance  IT  organization. 


1-888-KEANE-98 

www.keane.com 

Call  for  our  free  "IT  Performance  Assessment"  white  paper. 


It 

KEANE 


we  get 


(IT)  done. 
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Home  Depot's 
Ron  Griffin  on 
HowlS 

Benefits  from 

Corporate 

Values 

CIO:  What  is  the  corporate 
culture  at  Home  Depot? 

We  try  to  do  what’s  right  for 
the  customer,  the  employee 
and  the  community.  Our  phi¬ 
losophy  is  to  try  to  help  our 
customers  fulfill  their  dreams 
or  visions,  which  means  giv¬ 
ing  them  not  only  the  right 
products  but  the  know-how 
and  coaching  to  use  the  prod¬ 
ucts.  So  we  probably  invest 
more  in  training  employees 
than  any  other  retailer. 

How  can  you  instill  those 
values  in  employees? 

It  starts  at  the  top  with 
[founders]  Arthur  Blank  and 
Bernie  Marcus.  Decisions 
are  not  made  for  purely  mer¬ 
cenary  reasons.  That’s  what 
makes  it  a  great  place  to 
work.  You  feel  like  you’re 
making  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  people.  It’s  more 
than  just  a  job. 

For  example,  when  Hurri¬ 
cane  Andrew  went  through 
southern  Florida,  lumber,  ply¬ 
wood  and  other  building 
materials  were  in  incredible 
demand.  Many  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  decided  to  raise 
prices.  But  we  decided  that 
we  were  not  in  it  for  the  short 
term;  we  wanted  a  long-term 
relationship  with  customers. 
Within  30  hours,  we  had  a 


Ron  Griffin,  CIO  and  senior 
we  president  of  information 

services,  The  Home  Depot 
Atlanta  ' 


tent  operation  going.  We 
rerouted  materials  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  kept 
our  prices  the  same. 

How  does  the  culture 
influence  IS  decisions? 

Most  companies  have  a 
one-brain,  centralized 
office  mentality.  We  don’t 
operate  that  way.  We  have 
a  very  decentralized  busi¬ 
ness  and  push  the  decision 
making  out  as  close  to  the 
customers  as  possible.  We 
focus  on  the  customer 
and  give  our  employees  a 
sense  of  ownership  of  the 
ideas. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are 
successful  is  that  we  don’t 
have  six  guys  sitting  in  a 
home  office  looking  at  a 
bunch  of  computer  reports 
trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
in  the  stores.  We’ve  got 
roughly  130,000  associates  in 
the  aisles  of  the  stores  who 
have  a  sense  of  ownership  of 
the  business.  And  we  provide 
a  whole  series  of  back-office 
systems  to  support  them. 


►  Line  of  Business  Home- 
improvement  retailer 

►  Bio  CIO  of  Home  Depot  for 

the  past  eight  years  and  CIO 
of  ColorTile  prior  to  that 

►  Day  to  Day  Works  with  the 
business  side  to  identify  new 
opportunities  and  suggests 
appropriate  technology 
applications  to  enable  the 
business  goals 

►  Challenges  Leveraging 

technology  to  perpetuate 

the  corporate  culture 

What  tools  does  your 
department  use? 

One  of  our  goals  is  to 
improve  customer  service. 
That  means  having  enough 
sales  reps  on  the  floor  when 
the  most  customers  are  in 
the  store,  which  creates  sys¬ 
tems  implications  in  terms 
of  labor  scheduling. 

Also,  we  back  our  ordering 
with  a  series  of  support  infor¬ 


mation  that  allows  managers 
to  assess  where  they  are  in 
terms  of  inventory.  Retail  is  a 
detailed  business:  When 
you’ve  got  50,000  unique 
items  in  a  store,  it’s  a  daunting 
challenge  to  stay  in  stock. 

Our  inventory  turnover  rates 
are  just  under  six  turns,  while 
most  stores  are  just  under 
four.  That  means  we’re  doing 
a  better  job  of  staying  in  stock 
and  having  the  right  quanti¬ 
ties  at  the  right  time. 

How  does  the  corporate 
culture  manifest  itself 
inIS? 

We  try  to  operate  like 
we’re  a  family.  The  IS 
group  has  built  seven 
Habitat  for  Humanity 
houses  by  itself.  We  have  a 
reputation  for  being  the 
best  place  to  work.  People 
know  they  can  grow  in 
this  company. 

How  does  the  Internet 
fit  in  to  your  strategy  to 
capitalize  through  stellar 
customer  service? 

In  the  short  term,  we’re  not 
as  concerned  about  new  cat¬ 
egory  killers  as  our  competi¬ 
tors.  With  the  level  of  tech¬ 
nology  available  today,  it’s 
hard  to  have  the  same  quality 
experience  over  the  Internet 
that  you  can  get  interacting 
with  another  human  being. 
You  can  look  up  some  “how¬ 
to’s”  and  you  can  order  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  as  a  shopper,  I  like  to 
go  and  touch  and  feel.  I  don’t 
want  to  wait  a  day  to  get  stuff 
delivered  to  me.  There  will  be 
a  small  segment  of  our  cus¬ 
tomer  base  that  might  choose 
to  interact  that  way,  but  the 
ability  for  service  is  still  fairly 
cumbersome. 

-Jennifer  Bresnahan 
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Rise  to  the  challenge 

of  integrating  systems 
and  database  management. 

The  future  is  here 
and  it's  called  Provision. 

A  best-in-class  suite  that 
works  with  or  without 
a  framework,  uniting  systems 
and  database  management 
to  automate  and  elevate 
your  entire  IT  infrastructure. 


Enhance  productivity 


across  the  organization, 

Because  Provision  isn't 
framework-dependent, 
neither  are  you.  Configure 
and  install  in  weeks,  not 
years.  And  every  tool  in 
the  suite  shares  common 
data,  GUI  and  configuration 
management,  so  familiarity 
with  one  tool  translates 
into  greater  productivity 
with  any  of  the  others. 


©  1998  PLATINUM  technology,  inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


Introducing  Provision 


Finally,  you're  free  to  manage 
systems  and  databases  together 
Free  to  use  best-in-class  tools 
as  part  of  an  integrated  suite. 
Free  to  deploy  each  tool  as 


needed.  And  that  opens 


■  up  a  new  world  of  opportunity 

■  for  you,  your  staff  and  your 


■  business.  Find  out  how  at 


' 


■  www.platinum.com/provision 

W,  I 


Emancipate  the 

enterprise. 

The  #1  job  scheduler. 

The  industry-leading 
performance  management 
suite.  The  #1  database 
reorganization  tool.  All 
ready  and  waiting  to  free 
DBAs  from  the  confines 
of  their  consoles,  let 
directors  finally  see  things 
from  their  point  of  view 
and  enable  IT  staff  to 
collaborate  with  best-in-class 
tools  that  interoperate 
to  solve  business  problems 
better  and  faster. 


make 


shine 


T  M 


data»systems9apps 


TECHNOLOGY 


“The  strategy  for 
ISirs  is  obvious: 
run,  don’t  walk, 
to  build  on  the 

Unicenter  TNG 
Framework.” 

Paul  Mason,  Vice  President, 
Infrastructure  Software  Research,  IRC 


Thanks,  IDC. 

Our  new  Unicenter®  TNG™  Framework™  has  caused  quite  a  stir.  It’s  easy  to  see  why  ISVs  are  quick  to  take 
Since  we  made  it  available  for  FREE  to  millions  of  clients  advantage  of  this  amazing  FREE  offer.  To  find 

around  the  world,  everybody  has  gotten  excited.  out  more,  call  for  a  copy  of  IDC’s  comprehensive 

And  why  not?  The  new  Unicenter®  Framework™  will  save  report  on  the  Unicenter  TNG  Framework  and 
developers  millions  of  man-years  in  development  time.  It  will  what  it  means  for  you. 
instantly  provide  new  applications  with  cross-platform  support.  Call  right  now.  Like  they  say,  “time  is  of  the  essence.” 
And  Unicenter®  TNG™  is  widely  recognized  as  the  industry 

standard  for  enterprise  management  C9ll  1-888-UNICENTER  OP  Visit  WWW.COi.COIII 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  KATHY  DINNEEN 


The  CIO  WRAPSHEET  re¬ 
cently  spoke  with  Kathy  Din- 
neen,  president  of  IDG  Re¬ 
search  Services  Group,  on 
media  planning.  Dinneen 
has  been  in  publishing  re¬ 
search  for  nearly  25  years. 
During  that  time  she  has 
been  involved  in  all  aspects 
of  advertising  and  media  re¬ 
search,  including  syndicated 
media  studies  in  the  high 
tech  field.  She  provides 
training,  consulting,  as  well 
as  evaluation  of  methods 
and  results  to  IDG  and  its 
customers. 


CIO 


How  do  Sim¬ 
mons  CompPro 
and  IntelliQuest  CIMS  com¬ 
pare? 


Dinneen 


While  both 
CompPro  and 
CIMS  provide  data  on  read¬ 
ership  of  publications  and 
computer  purchasing,  the 
studies  vary  greatly  in  scope. 
The  CompPro  study  mea¬ 
sures  computer  profession¬ 
als  with  purchase  influence, 
while  IntelliQuest  measures 
all  influencers  of  computer 
purchasing  in  business,  re¬ 
gardless  of  job  function. 

The  data  collected  from 
respondents  also  varies. 
CompPro  collects  brand- 
level  data  within  many  of  the 
product  categories.  In¬ 
telliQuest  covers  more  publi¬ 
cations  and  also  tracks 
broadcast  level  data.  To  best 
understand  what  each  study 


covers,  I  recommend  having 
each  questionnaire  available 
to  know  what  data  is  avail¬ 
able  for  runs. 


q  |  q  How  do  you 
- - -  rank  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  importance:  a  publica¬ 
tion’s  circulation  statement, 
subscriber  profile  study,  edi¬ 
torial  content  and  syndicated 
research? 


Dinneen 


They  are  all 
equally  impor¬ 
tant,  because  together  they 
tell  the  story  of  a  publication. 
The  editorial  is  crucial  since 
it’s  the  product  a  media  plan¬ 
ner  is  buying.  Spending  time 
with  each  publication  can 
help  you  evaluate  the  content. 
Another  method  is  to  ask  the 
publication  whether  it  tracks 
its  readers  to  find  out  their  in¬ 
formation  needs.  Every  IDG 
publication  conducts  regular 
editorial  tracking  studies  to 
ensure  this. 

The  circulation  statement 
and  subscriber  profile  study 
are  also  important.  They  pro¬ 
vide  valuable  information 
about  the  primary  recipients 
of  the  publication-the  sub¬ 
scriber.  Syndicated  studies 
provide  information  on  total 
readers.  While  this  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  understanding  who 
might  read  an  average  issue  of 
a  given  publication,  these  stud¬ 
ies  do  not  provide  information 
about  the  different  reader 
groups-subscribers,  pass- 
alongs  and  newsstand  readers. 


CIOs  TALK  ABOUT 


Priorities  Beyond 
the  Year  2000 

The  CIO  WRAPSHEET  asked  several  senior 
IT  executives  where  they  will  turn  their  attention 
after  dealing  with  Year  2000  compliance  issues: 


Q) 


What  are  your  biggest  priorities  beyond  Year 
2000  compliance? 


A.)  The  biggest  issue  coming  up  for  me  is  finding  and 
implementing  the  best  mechanism  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
information  and  communications  both  within  our  company 
and  outward  to  our  customers  and  trading  partners.  Some 
of  the  areas  we  are  looking  at  to  help  address  this  issue  in¬ 
clude  intranets,  extranets  and  groupware. 

Gary  Baxter 
CIO 

Maine  Employers’  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

A!)  IT  organizations  are  at  a  critical  crossroads  in  defining 
their  value-add  to  the  enterprise.  Three  strategic  questions 
must  be  answered: 


Do  we  want  to  be  a  cost-efficient  utility  or  are  we  capable  of 
leading  business  process  change?  Second,  are  we  providing 
timely  and  accurate  information  to  manage  the  business  ef¬ 
fectively?  Is  the  information  predictive  in  nature  or  only  after 
the  fact?  And  third,  are  we  leveraging  our  IT  infrastructure 
to  build  revenue-producing,  market-driving  capabilities? 

In  short,  CIOs  who  partner  effectively  with  the  rest  of 
the  business  in  answering  these  challenges  will  be  the  win¬ 
ners  in  the  next  millennium. 

Mike  Ruffolo 
Vice  President  &  CIO 
NCR  Corporation 

j Beyond  the  Year  2000  issue,  I  believe  we  need  to  look  at 
tools  to  make  management  more  productive.  For  example, 
highly  accurate  voice  recognition  could  become  one  of  the 
biggest  opportunities  for  IS.  Consider  that  senior  executives 
often  have  the  most  expensive  laptops  and  high  powered 
desktops,  but  only  have  5  word/minute  typing  skills  for  in¬ 
putting  information  into  those  machines. 

Improving  computer  input  through  speech  recognition 
beyond  90%  accuracy  rates  is  close  to  happening  and  the 
hardware  requirements  to  run  the  software  seem  to  be  here. 

Dave  Kolstedt 
CIO 

USFilter/F iltration  Division 

mu 


Sales  Offices 


Michael  J.  Masters 
Senior  Vice  President,  Sales 
30  Two  Bridges  Road 
Suite  110 

Fairfield,  NJ  07004 
973  244-5500  x  21 
Fax:  973  227-1565 

East  Coast 

30  Two  Bridges  Road 
Suite  110 

Fairfield,  NJ  07004 
973  244-5500 
Fax:  973  227-1565 

South  Central  Region 
Barton  Oaks  Plaza  II 
901  South  Mopac  Expressway 
Suite  120 
Austin,  TX  78746 
512  306-9801 
Fax:  512  306-9805 

New  England  Region 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
P.O.  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
508  872-8200 
Fax:  508  872-0618 

West  Coast 

220  Montgomery  Street 
Suite  1120 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
415  398-8200 
Fax:  415  398-4649 

Southern  California 
4590  MacArthur  Bvld. 
Suite  500 

Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
949  475-5579 
Fax:  949  475-5583 

North  Central  Region 
Willow  Hill  Executive  Center 
540  Frontage  Road 
Suite  2245 
Northfield,  IL  60093 
847  441-5005 
Fax:  847  441-5150 


Congratulations  to  the  Top  5  CIO  Harvey  Study  Winners 


1)  Dell  Computer  Corporation  2. Tivoli  Systems  Inc. 

Agency:  Goldberg  Moser  O'Neill  Agency:  Ogilvy  &  Mather 


3.  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  4.  Eastman  Software 

Agency:  CKS  Media  Agency:  Buck  and  Pulleyn 


5.  Lotus  Development 
Corporation 

Agency:  Ogilvy  &  Mather 


Does  your  ad  catch  the  attention  of  CIO  readers? 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  if  your  best  prospects  and 
customers  remember  seeing  your  ad,  be  sure  to  advertise 
in  the  1998  Harvey  Study  issues: 

CIO  July  1, 1998  December  1, 1998 

Ad  Close  Date  May  22, 1998  October  23, 1998 

All  full-run,  one  page  or  larger  advertisers  receive  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  their  advertisement,  as 
well  as  verbatim  comments  from  readers. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Mike  Masters  at  973  244-5500 
x21ormasters@cio.com.  KB 


CIO  Gamers  Top  Honors 


What’s  N  EW 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


CIO  has  been  honored  by  two 
prestigious  media  organizations: 
The  American  Business  Press 
(ABP)  and  Advertising  Age’s 
Business  Marketing  magazine. 

ABP  has  honored  the  editors 
of  CIO  with  the  distinction  of  a 
Neal  Award  and  two  Neal  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit.  Representing  edi¬ 
torial  excellence  at  the  highest  lev¬ 
el  and  hailed  as  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
of  business  journalism,  these 
awards  were  presented  at  the  44th 
annual  Jesse  H.  Neal  Awards  cere¬ 
mony  in  New  York  City. 

Lew  McCreary,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  CIO  Communications, 
says  the  Neal  is  a  most  cherished 
accolade.  “We  are  honored  that 
our  editors  and  designers  are  be¬ 
ing  singled  out  by  their  peers  for 
journalistic  integrity  and  excel¬ 
lence.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  work  with  such  talented 
individuals.” 

Advertising  Age 's  Business 
Marketing  magazine,  published 
by  Crain  Communications,  Inc.,  al¬ 
so  honored  CIO.  In  its  first  annual 
‘Top  Trades”  award,  the  monthly 
advertising  and  marketing  publi¬ 
cation  named  CIO  as  one  of  a 
quartet  of  top  business-to-business 
magazines  for  editorial  excellence 
and  circulation  strategy. 


Joe  Levy,  president,  CEO  and 
group  publisher  of  CIO  Communi¬ 
cations,  says  the  Business  Market¬ 
ing  award  clearly  demonstrates 
the  power  of  CIO  magazine’s  read¬ 
er  audience.  “CIO  delivers  fo¬ 
cused  information  to  a  targeted 
group  of  the  nation’s  most  influen¬ 
tial  executives.  Being  honored  by 
Business  Marketing  confirms  that 
our  circulation  strategy  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.”  Giving  a  nod  to  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  recent  enhancements,  he 
adds,  “This  is  an  extraordinary 
way  to  commemorate  our  tenth 
year  of  publication  and  our  new, 
innovative  two  section  format.”  BCE 

1998  Executive 
Conference 

There’s  only  one  remaining 
CIO  Perspectives  sponsorship 
opportunity  this  year,  the  October 
4-7  event  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
and  Marina  in  San  Diego.  Spon¬ 
sorships  for  the  prior  two  events 
sold  out,  so  act  now. 

For  information  on  how  you 
can  become  a  sponsor  and  net¬ 
work  with  hundreds  of  IT  and 
business  executives,  please  call 
Lynda  Rosenthal  at  508  935-4273. 

BCE 


CIO  Radio:  New 
Online  Sponsorship 
Opportunity 

Do  you  find  it  easier  at  times 
to  listen  to  interviews  than  read 
them?  There’s  a  new  area  on 
CIO’s  Web  site  called  CIO  Radio, 
which  will  air  weekly  audio  inter¬ 
views  with  newsmakers  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  CIO  readership.  CIO 
Radio  offers  in-depth  analysis  of 
topical  issues-just  like  the  hard 
copy  magazine.  And  it  offers  an 
additional  benefit:  listeners  can 
hear  the  interviews  on  their  own 
schedule.  To  test  drive  this  new 
offering,  go  to  www. cio.com.  For 
sponsorship  information,  contact 
Lisa  Brown  at  lbrown@cio.com 
or  508  935-4470. 


Kathy  Powers  Named 
Sales  Manager, 
Eastern  Region 

CIO  recently  named  Kathy 
Powers  as  sales  manager  for  the 
Eastern  Region.  Based  at  CIO’s 
New  Jersey’s  office,  Kathy  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  working  in  high-tech  pub¬ 
lishing  via  her  11  years  in  the 
business.  In  that  time  she  has 
serviced  such  clients  as  IBM, 
Lucent,  Computer  Associates 
and  AT&T.  She  began  her  ca¬ 
reer  in  telemarketing  and  has 
both  print  and  on-line  marketing 
experience.  You  can  reach  her 
at  973  244-5500.  BCE 
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Feature  Articles 
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July  1 

May  22 

Benchmarking:  Junket  or  Jackpot? 

The  CIO  Web  Business  50/50  Awards 

July  15 

June  5 

Global  Electronic  Commerce:  Border  Patrol 
Industry  Focus:  The  Service  Sector 

Aug.  1 

June  23 

Application  Development:  Build  It, 

Buy  It,  Blend  It? 

Anatomy  of  an  Extranet 

Aug. 15 

July  8 

The  11th  Annual  CIO-lOO 

Training  for  Teams 
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SOUND  BITES 
Partnering  with  CIO  Communi¬ 
cations  has  provided  UUNET 
with  an  extremely  valuable  rela¬ 
tionship.  CIO  goes  beyond  the 
expected,  by  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  partnership  program  that 
really  maximizes  our  value.  The 
Web  is  a  major  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  CIO  readers  have  a  vest¬ 
ed  interest  in  Internet  technolo¬ 
gies,  so  these  are  the  people 
with  whom  we  want  to  establish 
the  UUNET  brand.  The  CIO  Web 
Business  section  is  an  excellent 
place  to  do  this. 

The  focus  of  the  CIO  reader- 
ship  allows  us  to  brand  UUNET 
with  those  who  are  most  influen¬ 
tial  in  the  purchase  of  our  prod¬ 
uct.  While  general  network- 
ing/IT  publications  allow  us  to 
reach  many  involved  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  UUNET  products,  CIO 
helps  us  to  ensure  their  bosses 
know  UUNET  as  well.  We  see 
this  as  a  way  to  disseminate  our 
message  to  the  highest  levels  of 
IT  management. 

Mike  Tobin 
Manager,  US  Marketing 
Communications 
UUNET 


It’s  Not  Just  CPM: 
Media  Buying  Beyond 
the  Numbers 

Media  buying  is  a  tricky  task 
that’s  part  science,  part  art. 

But  while  syndicated  re¬ 
search  easily  churns  out  publi¬ 
cation  statistics  that  planners 
need  in  order  to  develop  media 
plans,  attributes  like  editorial 
quality  and  reader  loyalty  are 
also  important  to  a  buy.  How 
do  you  determine  which  of  the 
warm-and-fuzzies  are  impor¬ 
tant  and,  equally  important, 
how  do  you  measure  them? 

“We  always  believe  that 
numbers  don’t  tell  the  full  sto¬ 
ry,”  says  Martha  Felt,  media¬ 
buying  expert  and  president  of 
the  Martha  Felt  Group  Inc.  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Building  on  14  years’  expe¬ 
rience  choosing  ad  space  for 
high-tech  clients,  Felt  devel¬ 
oped  a  system  she  dubs  the 
“media  analyzer.”  It’s  a  matrix- 
style  assessment  tool  that  Felt 
and  her  staff  use  to  measure 
qualitative  and  quantitative 
variables  across  magazines 
and  newspapers.  They  select 
the  variables  for  a  buy,  and 
then  assign  a  weight  to  each. 


each.  For  example,  a  publica¬ 
tion’s  ability  to  reach  a  target¬ 
ed  audience  might  rate  a  9. 
Another  variable  might  be  how 
many  subscribers  read  three 
out  of  four  issues.  After  all, 
says  Felt,  “at  some  point,  get¬ 
ting  your  ad  seen  is  making 
sure  people  pick  up  the  issue.” 

To  gauge  the  value  of  a  pub¬ 
lication  in  getting  out  client 
messages,  Ellen  Freeman, 
president  of  Freeman  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.,  in  Newton,  Mass.,  pe¬ 
ruses  publications’  letters-to- 
the-editors  sections  and  ticks 
off  their  editorial  awards.  Sta¬ 
tistics  are  important,  she  ac¬ 
knowledges,  but  she  also  looks 
for  “editorial  quality  and  an 
affinity  between  the  readers 
you  serve  and  the  editorial 
products  you  produce.” 


Freeman,  whose  agency  influ¬ 
ences  $175  million  in  buys  and 
represents  such  clients  as 
Sybase,  Platinum  Technolo¬ 
gies  and  Peritus,  goes  so  far 
as  to  draw  clues  from  pub¬ 
lished  letters.  She  looks  for 
not  only  whether  readers 
agree  with  the  publication’s 
coverage,  but  also  the 
thoughtfulness  of  their  re¬ 
sponses.  “Whether  they  care 
about  what  you’re  writing  is  a 
leading  indicator,  and  it  in¬ 
creases  the  chance  that  their 
eyes  will  linger  on  our  ad  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer.” 

She  also  emphasizes  the 
quality  of  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved  in  writing  the  editorial 
product  and  what  she  knows 
about  them.  ‘We’ve  worked 
with  some  of  these  people  for 

Continued  on  page  2 
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20  years,  and  we  know  their  commitment  to  making  a  suc¬ 
cessful  product.” 

That  kind  of  in-depth  knowledge  of  publications  also  gives 
media  buyers  a  stronger  footing  with  clients.  Inviting  clients 
to  review  publication  variables,  for  example,  can  bring  them 
closer  to  a  process  that  often  seems  arcane.  “It’s  a  neat  way 
to  get  clients  involved  in  media,”  says  Felt.  “A  lot  of  clients 
say,  This  media  thing,  I  don’t  get  it.’  Now  we  can  say,  ‘Here’s 
how  we  think  the  pubs  should  be  weighted.’  It  starts  a  dis¬ 
cussion  and  gets  them  involved.” 

Peer2Peer: 

Maximizing  the  Value 
of  Industry  Analysts 

Few  jobs  in  high-tech  can  match  the  sweeping  reach  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  industry  analysts. 

To  the  suppliers  who  contract  their  services,  analysts  are 
the  eyes,  ears  and  brains  of  the  IT  industry.  They  guide 
providers  of  hardware,  software  and  services  through  the 
process  of  evaluating  market  opportunities,  assessing  the  im¬ 
pact  of  market  events,  developing  strategic  plans  and  select¬ 
ing  distribution  channels. 

To  end  users,  analysts  are 
knowledge  brokers  who  help 
them  navigate  the  evaluation 
and  purchase  of  complex,  mis¬ 
sion-critical  technology  solu¬ 
tions.  To  reporters,  they’re  a 
ready  source  of  commentary. 

Analysts  develop  statistics  that 
are  often  widely  cited  and  used 
to  define  market-forecast  as¬ 
sumptions.  “We  work  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  market  leaders  and  the  future  market  leaders  in  hotly 
contested  market  segments,”  explains  International  Data  Cor¬ 
poration  research  manager  Judy  Hodges. 

So  it’s  no  small  wonder  that  high-tech  marketing  communi¬ 
cations  professionals  consider  analysts  to  be  a  must-have  audi¬ 
ence.  How  do  you  approach  an  analyst  about  the  products  and 
services  you  represent?  There  are  two  primary  ways. 

The  first  is  to  enter  into  a  consulting  relationship.  “Some 
organizations  approach  us  well  in  advance  of  bringing  their 
product  or  service  to  market,”  says  Hodges.  ‘We  might  ana¬ 
lyze  the  potential  size  of  the  target  market,  assess  a  potential 


competitor’s  ranking  and  ownership  of  marketshare,  and  pro¬ 
vide  forecast  assumptions  with  regard  to  opportunity.”  This 
information  is  put  under  a  strict  non-disclosure  agreement  un¬ 
til  an  agreed-upon  date.  Organizations  then  obtain  the  benefit 
of  analysts’  feedback  on  product  and  marketing  strategies. 

Even  when  you  can’t  engage  the  services  of  an  industry 
analyst  firm,  however,  you  should  still  approach  these  firms 
to  keep  appropriate  analysts  abreast  of  corporate  and  market 
strategy  changes  or  new  product/ service  announcements.  In 
such  cases,  “organizations  should  have  a  very  clear  position¬ 
ing  established  in  their  minds  before  they  contact  us,”  recom¬ 
mends  Hodges. 

Whichever  approach  you  choose,  the  key  to  maintaining  a 

working  relationship  with  ana¬ 
lysts  and  promoting  an  under¬ 
standing  of  product  and  service 
evolution  is  ongoing,  consistent 
communication.  There  are  lots 
of  ways  to  keep  key  analysts  in¬ 
formed.  Include  them  on  press 
release  distribution  lists.  En¬ 
sure  they  receive  a  copy  of 
your  annual  report.  Send 
copies  of  customer-satisfaction 
survey  results  and  published  customer  success  stories. 

Many  analysts  are  also  amenable  to  biannual  face-to-face  vis¬ 
its. 

Marketing  communications  professionals  can  and  should 
take  advantage  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  market  knowl¬ 
edge  available  through  industry  analyst  firms.  Keep  your 
lines  of  communication  open  and  you’ll  maximize  the  power 
and  value  of  these  resources. 

Nicole  Vignec  Burdette ,  APR  (nburdette@okeejfeco.com)  is  an  ac¬ 
count  manager  with  O'Keeffe  &  Company  (Bala  Cynwyd,  PA)  where 
she  designs  integrated  marketing  communications  programs  for  soft¬ 
ware,  hardware  and  systems  integration  clients. 


Call  for  PapersrThe  CIO  WRAPSHEET 
is  now  accepting  column  contributions. 
An  article  submission  form  is  available  at 
www.cio.com/marketing/submit.html  or 
contact  Marcy  Dill  at  mdill@cio.com. 


